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S-42—-DOMESTIC ANIMAL. Fifteen animals 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1244” x 814”. 


Price, per box 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For Primary GRADES 


§247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 
provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 
tion. Size, 6” x 9”. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Order from_ your 
School Supply Dealer 


Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS | 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 


: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 


NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 


811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


-realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


Only 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


>- 


Order ina your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 7 = 
MASS. 
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getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * 
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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
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‘Oh, shes OLD/ 


Almost thirty 


At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 

At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 

At forty, well, it’ll be a long time be- 
fore you’re fifty. 

The point is that ten years ahead al- 
ways seems like a long time. Yet, ac- 
tually it passes “‘before you know it” 
. .. and you find yourself face to face 
with problems, opportunities, needs, 
that once seemed very far in the future. 

This is a good thing to remember to- 
day, when you buy War Bonds to speed 
the winning of the war. 

In ten years—only ten years—those 
bonds will bring you back $4 for every 
$3 you put into them today. 

Think of what that money may mean 
to you in 1955. An education for your 
children ...a home... maybe even re- 
tirement to the place and the life of 
your heart’s desire. 

All this your War Bonds can mean to 
you ... if you buy all you can today 
and hold them to maturity. 

It won't be long till 1955. Not half as 
long as you think. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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OUR FIRST 


Armitage - Dykema - Pitcher 
Rossman - Vandevere 


With this beautiful new book, you 
now may have — all under one 
cover — the finest material avail- 
able for your introductory and 
first year music program. Rote 
songs, listening material, rhythmic 
games, plays and dances, rhythm 
band pieces, and a children’s opera 
— complete with piano accom- 
paniments and teaching outlines. 

. Includes twenty-four topical 
units arranged according to the 
school year, with music for every 
season and every holiday .. . 368 
pages comprising the largest, most 
varied, comprehensive and gen- 
erally useful book for teaching 
music to children ever published. 

. Prepared by the same distin- 
guished board of editors who made 
the other books in the famous 
series, ‘A Singing School,”’ now in 
general use throughout the nation. 
$3. BO and order with prvi 


lege of return. 


C. C. Binchard & Ca. 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Eight To Remembers 


An Activity of Personality Choice 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


Some things a child must learn with his head; 
but character parts he must ““LEARN BY HEART” 
— that is, if life is to be satisfying to him. The only 
way he can acquire this learning is through knowing 
the right people, people with “rare objectivity” — 
people who were VERY SURE OF THE WAY — 
people who translated dreams into reality, people 
who found satisfaction in living. There are thou- 
sands of these in every walk of life, not all by any 
means are in Who’s Who. 


For this article we have chosen just eight such. 
This very fragmentary list may seem hit or miss. 
It is diversified because children, too, are gifted in 
different areas. This activity may develop into 
endless lists to tuck into the hearts of little children 
— lists of those who wore the shining armor of tender 
gracious living, of heroism, of sacrifice, of loyalty of 
devotion to duty, of rare giving of brain or heart, of 
sympathetic understanding, or the armor of just 
everyday integrity. It is always definitely a per- 
sonalized quality that carries over to a child. To 
learn to know challenging people INTIMATELY 
is to catch for oneself something of the greatness of 
their structure of living. In this tiny group we have 
tried to include, too, racial and minority repre- 
sentatives. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


“Get up, Davie, it’s o’er late,” called Mrs. Living- 
stone. ‘“‘You’re late abed this morning, laddie; the 
porridge is already done.” ‘‘Down in a minute, 
Mother,” came the cheerful reply and it was less 
than that before the boy ran lightly down the stairs. 
David seated himself at his place and bowed his head 
while his father, a sturdy Scotch Highlander, said 
grace. 
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Lovely People to Remember 


David Livingstone 
1813 - 1873 


Benjamin Franklin 
1706 - 1790 


George Washington Carver 
1864 - 1943 


Madame Curie 
1867 - 1934 


Alec Templeton 
1910 - 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
1898 - 


Knute Rockne 
1888 - 1931 


Florence Nightingale 
1820 - 1910 


At ten years of age, David left school and went 
to work in the cotton mills from six in the morning 
to eight at night. When David was sixteen he picked 
up a Missionary pamphlet one day, which decitied 
him to be a Missionary explorer. By living in a 
little garret room very frugally, he was able to put 
himself through the University of Glasgow, with 
what help his family could give him. On November 
16, 1840, he spent a last night with his family. After 
breakfast the next morning, the family read from the 
Bible —- thus he was to start forth with a handful of 
promises such as ‘“Thou shalt not be afraid,” ‘““The 
Lord shall preserve them from all evil.” And so he 
went to Africa, a simple keenly-alive lad, having 
graduated in Medicine and Theology to become one 
of England’s greatest explorers and one of the 
Church’s mightiest Missionaries of the Gospel. How 
the black people loved him, who had such a genius 
for friendship. 

He helped to crush the hideous slave trade in 
Africa. His exploration discoveries included Lake 
Ngami, Victoria Falls, Lake Nyassa, and the source 
of the Congo River. He made routes of travel from 
the Center of Africa to the East and West Coasts. 
Doing this, he had many narrow escapes. Once he 
was almost killed by a lion. From time to time his 
death was reported. Mr. Bennett, owner of the 
New York Herald, was delighted because a young 
newspaper man named Stanley wanted to go to 
Africa and find Livingstone. Mr. Bennett said, 
*“Do what you think best BUT FIND LIVING- 
STONE! Draw a thousand pounds ($5,000) now, 
and when you have gone through that draw another 
thousand; and when that is spent, draw another 
thousand; and when you have spent that, draw 
another thousand, and so on; BUT FIND LIVING- 
STONE.” 

A poor little Scotch lad worth all that. And 
Stanley found him, too, such a happy, funny meeting 
in the heart of Africa. ‘“You have brought me new 


*Thanks for this quotation is due the present New York Sun. 
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life,” said Livingstone; but sick as he was, Living- 
stone would not leave his beloved Africa — just 
kept on Missionarying and exploring and finally 
was found one morning by one of his black boys in 
his little hut, dead on his knees, his last act a prayer 
for the Africa he loved. His heart was buried in the 
heart of Africa, but his faithful followers carried his 
body 700 miles to send it to England, where he is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Alec Templeton, one of the musical marvels of 
today, was blind from birth. His very sensible 
mother didn’t want him to know he was different 
from his little sisters, who could see. He was eight 
years old before he knew what the word “blind” 
really meant. He not only plays classical music 
but is a specialty performer. He has been on Radio 
programs such as Rudy Vallee’s Variety Hour, The 
Chase and Sanborn Hour, Kraft Music Hall. He 
seems to be full of tricks in Music. 

At two years old he imitated on the Piano the 
sound of a bell. At four years of age he composed 
a little lullaby. At five, he directed a little choir. 
He studied at the Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
don when he was twelve. For twelve years he did 
Novelty Musical acts for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. When he was sixteen he was one of 
20,000 to enter a piano contest. He won. When 


he gives his lovely concerts he is very unaffected and 
is liked by everyone. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin was the 15th of 17 children. 
He became a great and personable American States- 
man. He was born in Boston. Every child knows 
his story of The Whistle. When he was seven years 
old he was given a few pennies for his birthday. He 
hurried to a store, liked a whistle he saw, and offered 
the storekeeper all the pennies he had. It was a 
poor whistle and when the family laughed at his 
bargain, he decided never again to give too much for 
a whistle. 

Benjamin Franklin became a printer. He ran 
away to Philadelphia. Arriving in Philadelphia he 
stopped at a bakery and bought three pennies’ 
worth of bread — people laughed at the boy going 
down the street with a roll under each arm. Eating 
the third, he walked up Market Street. One laugh- 
ing girl stood in a doorway. Seven years later she 
became his wife. 

Philadelphia is very proud of Franklin. It was 
he who discovered electricity with a kite, lightning 
and key. 

Things he invented: 

1. Bifocal glasses. 
2. First mangle for ironing clothes. 

He established the first 

Circulating Library. 
City Fire Department. 
Street Cleaning Department. 


Academy — now University of Pennsylvania. 
He developed the Post Office. 


He helped to found the first hospital. 
He is remembered for his Poor Richard’s Almanac: 
‘*‘Borrowing makes sorrowing.”’ 
‘*“Lost time is never found again.” 
‘**He that riseth late must trot all day.” 
‘When you are good to others, you are best to 
yourself.”’ 
**Many a little makes a mickle.”’ 
Franklin signed: 
The Declaration of Independence. 
The Constitution of the United States. 
When Franklin was made minister to France, he 
became the idol of the French. Everybody adored 
him. 


MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Lovely Mayling (Meiling) Soong, the first lady of 
China, is someone every child should know. This 
charming, petite, vivacious young Chinese woman 
(of the famous Soong family), educated at our own 
Wellesley, and wife of the Generalissimo of China, 
is unique in her position in the world. Her Chris- 
tian influence is wonderful throughout her whole 
land. One time she visited America and spoke 
before Congress. For the first time in history, 
Congress rose to its feet to greet a woman speaker. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


George Washington Carver was born a frail little 
black slave baby. He and his mother were stolen; 
but Mr. Carver,.his former master, bought him 
back for a horse worth $300. The Carvers were very 
good to him and Mrs. Carver taught him, as best 
she could, and gave him a speller and a Bible. She 
made him very efficient in the household arts. This 
helped him make his way through college. He be- 
came one of the world’s greatest creative chemists. 
He always gave the credit to God. “I have made it 
a rule to get up every morning at four. I go into the 
woods and there I gather specimens and study the 
great lessons nature is eager to teach us. Alone in 
the woods each morning I best hear and understand 
God’s plan for me.”’ 

He always wore a flower in his buttonhole. 

He taught in Tuskegee Institute, a school for 
negroes. He was offered fabulous salaries to leave 
—as much as $100,000 a year. Carver developed 
145 products from the PEANUT, such as milk, but- 
ter, cheese, candies, coffee, pickles, oils, sauces, wood 
stains, dyes, lard, linoleum, flour, breakfast food, 
soap, face powder, printer’s ink and axle grease. 
Out of the Sweet Potato he created more than 100 
products, such as flour, meal, starch, vinegar, shoe 
blacking, ginger, ink and caramels. 

He was asked to speak before Congress one time 
for 10 minutes. He was so interesting they let him 
talk for one hour and forty-five minutes. 


KNUTE ROCKNE 


Every boy should be familiar with one good coach. 
One of the exceptional coaches of our day was Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame. No small boy should miss 
knowing him. He was a great trainer of boys, with 
an unusual technique and a sense of humor, but from 
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the kick-off his 11 men were on their own. ‘Teaching 
them to work together (good sportsmanship) on the 
grid-iron taught them to live together in later life. 
Rockne gave of himself unstintingly. His boys 
adored him. Every boy should read his life by 
Harry A. Stuhldreher. 


MADAME CURIE 


The discoverer, jointly with her husband, of 
RADIUM, began life as a beautiful, but poor, 
Polish girl — M. Sklodovska. Her devotion to her 
husband, Pierre, and her two little girls, lrene and 
Eve, are no less exquisite than her painstaking devo- 
tion to her work in her laboratory in search of Radi- 
um. The story of her research is a fascinating tale 
that will be a joy to every little embryo Scientist. 
This slight, beautiful woman came to be honored 
with endless prizes, medals and decorations, but she 
never ceased to be devoted to her family. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


The Lady with the Lamp. The fragile, exquisite 
young girl, who might have been a pampered daugh- 
ter living in luxury, chose to be a nurse in those long- 
ago days when there was no such thing as a Red 
Cross. She organized a staff of nurses to serve in 
the Crimean War. 

One picture tells her whole story—a young 
woman in a black dress and white cap and apron 
coming at night with a shaded lamp in her hand, 
stopping at each cot with a word or act of comfort. 
Her very shadow seemed to bless. Many a sick lad 
kissed the shadow as it passed by. 


This is a very simple story to dramatize. It 
is an activity that can be carried on outdoors. 
Tommy and Jimmy were very happy be- 
cause they each had a kite. 
Tommy made his kite. 
Jimmy made his kite. 
Each kite had a long tail. 
The frame of the kite was made of wood. 
They covered the frame with paper. 
‘“‘Mommie, may we go to the park to fly 
our kites?’’ Tommy asked his mother. 
“Yes, you may,” answered his mother. 
Tommy and Jimmy skipped all the way 
-to the park because they felt so happy. 
Tommy ran very fast in the park, but his 
kite just would not go up into the sky. 
Jimmy ran very fast in the park, but his 
kite just would not go up into the sky. 


“You hold the tail of my kite and see if I’ll play with you. 


that will help,” said Tommy to Jimmy. 
It did not help. 
“Let’s try your kite,”’ said Tommy. 


Tommy's Kite 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
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GUESS WHO 
Word Portraits 


. The lady with the lamp. 

Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
A coach, boys adored. 

A blind musician. 

The first lady of China. 

. Made 145.things out of peanuts. 
Wrote Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
. Discovered Radium. 
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It did not help. 

“Oh, dear, I guess we just can’t fly our 
kites today,” said Tommy. 

Jimmy felt like crying. 

“IT don’t know what else we can do,” said 
Tommy to his brother. 


“T’m Mr. Wind will I do, will I do? 
Now hold on to the string tight. 
With all your might. 
I'll blow, blow, blow 
And up your kite will go.” 


Up flew Tommy’s kite. 
Up flew Jimmy’s kite. 
“Thank you, Mr. Wind,” said Tommy. 
“Thank you, Mr. Wind,” said Jimmy. 
‘‘Why that was no bother at all. 
It was fun. Come again sometime, and 
You are such nice boys,”’ 
said Mr. Wind. 

Tommy was so happy that his kite was 
flying that he sang this song. 
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EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Il HERE will always be the 
three R’s regardless of the change 
of times and the change of trend of 
teaching. The Readin’, ‘Ritin and 
’Rithmetic might not jump to the 
tune of the Hick’ry stick but they 
will always be the foundation of 
learning. From among them 
Readin’ will be the “Double Duty 
R.” It will always entertain as 
well as teach. For this reason 
every school should have its Lib- 
rary. 

The picture I am submitting is 
only one small group from the 
hundreds and hundreds of similar 
groups to be found in schools 
throughout our country. It is 
proof that children are happy 
reading. It is the sour® of enter- 
tainment and the means of seeking 
information for themselves. It 
teaches children what research 
means. 

Take for instance any project in 
the grade work and tell the children 
to look for some book that tells 
them anything at all about the 
subject and what fun they get 
from such reading. Farm” 
unit gives them an endless oppor- 
tunity to read books on animals, 
farm food, farm fun and of farm 
people at their work. I’ve always 
found it beneficial and entertain- 
ing for me to have an English les- 
son one day a week, giving each 
child the opportunity to tell a 
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Duty R” 


book he is reading or has com- 
pleted, naming the author and then 
to tell in two or three good sen- 
tences the things he has learned 
or has particularly enjoyed in the 
book. This gives the chance for 
oral speaking and at the same time 
encourages other children to read 
more about what each pupil tells 
in his very abbreviated form of a 
Book Review. 

For the use of a library in school, 
children are encouraged to build a 
library at home. There is nothing 
more worth while. 

The other day I visited at the 
home of one of my pupils. She 
took me to her own room. There 
was her Library for me to see. 
There was the set of the Bobbsey 
Twins — that is, a good beginning 
of the entire set. I noticed the 
illustrated Dictionary which cer- 
tainly is a good asset to a child’s 
book shelves. “Of course, she 
said, I have some that are my real 
favorites.”” At that she brought 
out Hickory Lane by Jane Quigg, 
Sarah Faith Anderson. Her Book 
by Elvira Garner and The Littlest 
House by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
‘*“My father has read them to me 
and I have read them to him. I 
never grow tired of them,” she 
added. 

As we examined the books I ran 
across many which we had had in 
our Library at school. She ex- 


plained why. “I liked Munro 
Leaf’s books because I can copy his 
drawings and I think that is fun. 
Father added these to my collec- 
tion this year.”” There you have 
it! Books entertain as well as 
teach. They encouraged this 
particular child to illustrate and 
to try writing short stories herself. 
It is the same with many children. 


An eighth grade teacher told 
me the other day that in her reme- 
dial work among the older children 
she often made up her own stories 
about whatever that particular boy 
or girl was most interested. As 
soon as she has a clue to their real 
hobby or interest, she begins a 
page in a book and when the pupil 
can read this well, she has paved 
a way of continuing his interest 
and in this way it’s a stepping stone 
to better Reading. One pupil was 
interested in Life Under the Sea 
and by showing him a box of shells 
of a great variety and assembling 
pictures of colored plates of under- 
sea growth, the boy responded 
by a quickening interest. Over 
and over the simplest words were 
jotted down as they were talked 
about such as shells, weeds, 
colored, mingle, attach, etc. and 
then were added words such as 
flourish, beautify, collect, horse- 
shoe crab, serpents, etc. All these 
tend to enlarge the vocabulary, in- 
crease imagination and by assem- 
bling in sentences and weaving a 
sort of adventurous story, the kind- 
ling of a light is the answer to an 
experiment, and the’ light soon 
reflects itself in looking up mate- 
rial by the boy or girl, as the case 
may be. Indian relics interest 
the youth of to-day, curious of na- 
ture such as fungus growth, petri- 
fied wood, seed pods, stones worn 
into old shapes by erosion, and the 
intensely interesting subject of 
fossils. With these subjects, a 
teacher can ‘put across’ a lesson 
in a more fascinating way and 
especially when the boy who is 
being ‘reached’ is of the adolescent 
group. This is where the Double 
Duty R comes in very willingly. 
The youth doesn’t feel he is being 
treated as a primary reader. He 
feels his subject matter is of the 
adult group and as soon as he can 
read intelligently these very short 
lessons about what he is particu- 
larly interested, he is willing and 
eager to add more knowledge he 
has gained by talking with people 
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about the particular subject or 
by visiting museums and better 
yet by collecting himself. Any 
teacher who is aiming for remedial 
work will also aid in these collec- 
tions. Quite fortunately I was 
given a number of excellent fossil 
formations as a part of a collection 
of a geologist who had taught in 
different sections of the states and 
I passed them on to a teacher who 
was able to interest a boy in fur- 
thering the collection and this will 
undoubtedly be a lead to an ap- 
proach of his improvement in 
reading. 

I feel all teachers should be alert 
to helping others. The other eve- 
ning I heard of this very keen 
alertness by a Prof. of French in 
N. Y. University. He had been 
at his home in Vermont during the 
summer and during that time met 
a young lady who was about to 
enter her first year of teaching 
in a small rural school. ‘You 
know I’m worried about a Li- 
brary,” she had said. ‘There isn’t 
one book aside from their books of 
subject matter pertaining to the 
group I’m to teach. feel lost,” 
she lamented. Evidently her po- 
sition impressed the Professor be- 
cause he sent her a box of books 
and relayed the conversation to his 
mother who was a retired principal 
of a N. Y. State school. She re- 
sponded with a shipment of rural 
leaflets, booklets, and _ books. 


When she told me about it she 
sighingly added, ‘“‘this is the second 
shipment of books I’ve made this 
month. The other was to one of 
‘my boys’ in Italy who sent word 
he needed reading material for 
entertainment because he was 
bogged down for winter.’ There 
are examples again of a Double 
Duty R. I wish there were more 
such people as these two. I feel 
sure there are but I’ve been slow 
in learning about them. 

In conclusion it doesn’t matter 
whether they are eight or eighty. 
Readin’ will always be doing a 
double duty. For ’Ritin’ I can 
vouch for its teaching but it 
holds little entertainment for most 
people. (I might insert here how- 
ever that I use Ritin’ as a hobby 
and do thoroughly enjoy Ritin’ 
just such things as this for you, but 
only as a hobby is it profitable by 
way of diversion. It is not a good 
bread earner!) Then with ’Rith- 
metic you know it’s nonsense to 
think it could be listed in the en- 
tertainment field. No one would 
try amusing their friends with the 
laws of ratio and proportion, frac- 
tions on rules of accuracy. We 
therefore conclude that Readin’ 
alone plays a dual role. 

At the present time convalescent 
soldiers need good reading mate- 
rial. They want to learn and be 
entertained. Let’s help in the 
rehabilitation program by giving, 
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loaning and encouraging Readin’ 
and thus add a few more R’s to the 
Double Duty R. Let’s help these 
boys who have returned from the 
war front by Raising their hopes, 
Reaching a helping hand for this 
program to re-build tired bodies 
into active ones and tired minds 
into adjusted thinking. 

Without much effort a parody 
came to me the other day on the 
old time song “School Days.” 
It goes — 

Your Days — My Days 

Dear sweet joyful, peace Days — 
Readin’ and Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic 
One of these plays us a double trick 
You learned to read so long ago 

I repeat again so you will know 
Books are your friends — where’er 

you go 

You’re never too o-o-ld to learn. 

Just as my little third grade 
group learned and found enter- 
tainment so will other children. 
Let’s be more book minded. Let’s 
help schools increase their Libra- 
ries. Let’s encourage use of the 
home Library and likewise help it 
grow. Let’s aid the youths who 
flounder in a sea of un-known 
words on the breast of a dormant 
wave of knowledge. Let’s be alert 
to a need of good, worthwhile, well 
chosen Reading. I feel you’ll gain 
much satisfaction and can smile as 
broadly as the little ones in the 
picture. Let’s understand the 
meaning of a ‘““‘Double-Duty R.” 


April Fool 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I saw the sky 

I saw the town 

I saw the trees 
Turned upside down 
In one small mirrored 
Rain bright pool 

I saw the world 

Play April fool. 
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Seatwork For April 


ETHEL R. 


Draw a circle around the words which 
make you think of April. 


Thanksgiving Day green grass 


Arbor Day marbles 
rain ice skates 
robin tulips 
Christmas wreath rainbow 
April Fool’s Day earthworms 
garden catkins 
snowman Easter 


Guess These Riddles ; 

1. You probably know me better than any 
other bird. I like to build my nest near your 
house. In it are four bluish green eggs. I 
like to eat insects and fruit. I have a gray 
head and reddish brown breast paler than 
that of my mate which is bright red. 

Do you know who I am? 


2. I live in the woods or park and my 
home is in a hollow tree. 

When I sleep I use my big bushy tail for a 
blanket. 

I eat nuts, roots, grains, apples, seeds, and 
insects. 

I do not hide my food all in one place, but 
scatter it in many different places. A very 
strong sense of smell guides me. 

Guess who I am. 


3. I used to be a funny little black creature 
with a very big head and a flat, thin tail 
which made me look like a fish. 

They called me a tadpole then. 

Little legs grew out from the sides of my 
body, my tail disappeared, and I began 
jumping about. 

Do you know my name? 


4. In April I am yellow as gold. 

When you see me blooming in the grass 
you are sure that spring is here. 

Soon my pretty golden hair turns gray or 
white and the wind blows it away. 

Can you guess what I am? 


Fill each blank in this nonsense verse with 
the right word from the following list. 
There was an old from Leeds 
Who swallowed 
It soon 
He was 


down for the ... 
— Lear. 


TAYLOR 

weeds sit man 
Easter rainbow maple tree 
twelve grass seeds 
covered jumping rope came 


Draw a line between words that go to- 
gether. 
Easter 


sun 
showers robin 
dandelion rainbow 
jump yellow 
shines April 
grass rope 
sky eggs 
brown and red green 
Which Is Right? Underline. 
1. In April we have fun ..... Eee 
ice skating jumping rope coasting 


2. The tadpole turns into a 
grasshopper chipmunk 


3. This year Easter comes April 
third second first 


4. The animal which uses its hea bushy tail 
for a blanket is the 


rabbit squirrel dog 

5. April showers bring May . 

flowers baskets poles 
6. In April we can makea............... 
snowman snow fort garden 


Do These Things; 


1. Make an Easter basket of brown paper. 
Draw many Easter eggs and color them 
red, yellow, and all the other bright colors. 


Cut out the eggs and paste them on the 
basket. 


2. Cut out a flower pot from light blue 
paper. 

Using red, yellow, or orange paper, cut out 
a tulip. Paste it on a stem cut from green 
paper. 

Then cut out green leaves and paste on the 
stem. Paste this in the flower pot. 

Set your plant on the window ledge. 


3. At the easel paint a picture of the fun 
you have in April: 
jumping rope 


roller skating 
playing marbles 


picking dandelions 


4. Make a crayon drawing of what you 
plan to do during spring vacation. 


— 
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PICTURE AND LABEL MATCHING 


Pick out the correct label and put under each picture. 


An Easter bunny 

This horse runs fast 

The fence 

“Cluck, cluck!”’ says the hens 


A new doll 

The bear plays with a ball 
My swing 

I can tell time with this watch 
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Ethel R. Taylor 


A funny monkey 

A bat to play with 

A dog runs after a stick 
**Me-ow, mé-ow’’, says the cat 
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12 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Billy said, ““Let us make a game.” 

So we all cut out some big cards. 

We pasted a picture on each card. 

Then Billy put all the cards in a big box. 

Billy said, ‘‘I will hold up one card at a time.” 
“First you must say what the picture is.” 
‘“‘Then you must say something about the picture.” 
“Mary, we will start with you.” 

Billy held up a card. 

Mary said, ‘““That is a cat.” 

Then she added, ‘‘A cat is a nice pet.” 

Next, Billy held up another card. 

Jack said, ‘““That is a dog.”’ 

Then he said, ““My dog’s name is Rover.” 


We had a nice time playing the game. 


We played until all the cards were used up. 


Let us make a game like this. 


It is fun to paste pictures on cards. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Mary and Joe made some number cards. 


They painted flowers on the cards. 

The teacher said, ‘“The cards are very nice.” 
The pupils said, “‘Let us use the number cards.”’ 
Mary and Joe held up one card at a time. 


The pupils called out the answers for each card. 


— 


AMERICAN 


Mark the rabbits that face right. Mark the chickens that face left. 


Teacher remarks! 


In the first row something is missing. Mark it with your pencil. 
In the second row something is added. Mark it with your pencil. 


CHILDHOOD 
Lora A. Ricer 
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Rake and Hoe 


MARGUERITE GODE 


A garden game 

That is fun to play 

When you’re kept indoors 
On a rainy day. 


Children form a circle and sit on 
the floor. 
Repeat this little rhyme together 
until all have learned it. 
*“Tic-Tac-Toe 
*“Rake and hoe.” 
Beginning with one child say the 
rhyme, each child in turn saying 
one word. Example: 
First child — ‘Tic’ 


Second “ — “Tac” 
Third ee 
Fourth — ‘Rake’ 
Fifth ee “And” 
Sixth ee **Hoe’”’ 


The child saying the word ‘“‘hoe”’ 
must name a flower or vegetable 
that he wishes to become. Ex- 
ample: Child chooses to be a 
tomato or a tulip. After he has 
named his choice he is allowed to 
plant himself in the garden bed. 
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This is the privilege of sitting in the 
center of the circle. 

Now the next child, or seventh 
in the circle, starts the rhyme again 
by saying the word “Tic.” And 
the children in turn repeat the 
rhyme until another child says 
word “hoe.” Immediately he be- 
comes a flower or vegetable in the 
garden. The game _ continues 
around the circle until only one 
child is left and he (much to the 
amusement of all the children) 
proves to be the weed which can- 
not take his place in the garden. 

Only once in a while does a child 
fail to name a flower or vegetable 
as repetition of names is permis- 
sible. If however a child does not 
offer a name, he is a seed that did 
not grow and remains in his place 
in the circle. It’s a game that is 
easily played by small children 
and proves to be a “Let’s play it 
again” on many a rainy day in- 
doors. 


a Funny Little Bunny 


MARGUERITE ATHERTON 


The Action Rhyme ‘‘Funny Lit- 
tle Bunny” may be used in class 
or is acceptable in a spring pro- 
gram, especially an Easter one. 
Vary it by having the class recite 
the rhyme while one child, up in 
front, goes thru the pantomime. 
If used on a program, a bunny cos- 
tume helps greatly. 


Funny Little Bunny 

A funny little bunny came 

Hop, hop, hopping down our 
street, — 

And looked in all the gardens 
For something good to eat. 

He looked long at the lettuce, 
And at the carrots, too; 

Then he spied the cabbages, — 


“T think this one will do,” 
He said, as he chose a head 
That was fresh and firm and fat: 
Nibbling very daintily 
On this side, then on that. 
The little head of cabbage 
Grew thinner and thinner. 
““Now, perhaps I’d better take 
The rest home to dinner,” 
Said funny little bunny 
As he gave his ears a flop; 
Then off home he started 
Hoppity, hop, hop, hop! 


Explanation: 

(1st line) The children pretend they are bunnies, — 
feet together and hands held up like paws. 

(2nd line) Hop on each of the first three words. 

(3rd and 4th lines) Look about in all directions. 
(5th line) Look intently on right side. 

(6th line) Look intently on left side. 

(7th line) Look straight ahead and down. 

(8th line) Stoop. 


(9th and 10th lines) Got thru pantomime of selecting 
a head of cabbage. Rise. 


(11th line) Pretend to nibble cabbage. 


LS og line) First on one side and then on the other 
side. 

(13th, 14th, 15th and 16th lines) Pause and holding 
hands as if cabbage, grown smaller, were in them, 
gaze at it and shake head. 


(17th line) Looking at audience, 
(18th line) toss head. 
(19th line) Get ready to 


—_ line) hop on each of the words “hop, hop, 
op.” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR FRIEND, ENGLAND 
(Reading Lesson) 


England is one of our best friends. 
It is not in America. 


We must cross the ocean to go to 
England. 

We are helping England win the war. 

The English are helping us win the 
war. 


Long ago English people came to 
America. 


They made their homes here. 

We speak the English language. 

Our books and newspapers are 
printed in English. 

We like our friend, England. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


STUDY OF THE GLOBE 
Find England. Find home in United States. Find New York. Trace the route from 
New York across the Atlantic Ocean to England. Learn name of ocean. 
Explain what an island is. Why does England need a navy? 
Compare size of England with that of United States. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


_ England has many possessions. Point out Canada and Australia on the globe. _ If class is 
interested, lesser possessions can be located. Emphasize the need of the English Navy in 
keeping possessions together. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I AM AN ISLAND. I AM WATER. 

THE ATLANTIC OCEAN TOUCHES ME. CANADA TOUCHES ME. 

I AM NOT AS BIG AS THE UNITED STATES. UNITED STATES TOUCHES ME. 
I AM YOUR FRIEND. ENGLAND TOUCHES ME. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


S ALICE HANTHORN 
HOMES IN ENGLAND 
(Reading Lesson) 

England has many beautiful homes. 
_ = Some are two hundred years old. 
Most of these are made of stone. 
They are very large. 
Some have more than fifty rooms. 
These houses are usually in a park. 


Around the park are cottages. 


The owner lives in the large house. ji 
The workers live in the cottages. 
England has homes like ours, too. Sued a 

SOMETHING TO LEARN 
- England has a queen and king. England also has princes, princesses, dukes, lords, and 
ladies. These and many others are called ‘“‘The Nobility.” In the past the nobility had 

_ of money. Each family lived in a large stone house. The house was situated in a 

par 

The common people who worked for the nobles, lived in canal cottages. Many of the cot- 
from tages were very pretty. There were gay flowers growing around them. 


England today has many houses built like ours. The war has destroyed many of the old 
beautiful homes. Many others are used by the soldiers. The nobles do not have much 
money now. ‘They are glad to work and earn their living. 


England is famous for the lovely gardens. We sometimes see pictures of these English 
gardens. They are gay with bright colored flowers. There is so much rain in England 
ass is that flowers grow luxuriantly. 
vy in 


STORY HOUR 


The country side of England is beautiful in April. There are many small rivers and 
streams. ‘The banks of these streams have soft green grass, large shade trees, and comforta- 
ble houses with beautiful gardens. 


ME. Everyone in England loves the skylarks. These birds nest on the ground. When they 
fly straight up into the air, they pour out a beautiful song. Before the war many tourists 
visited England in the spring to hear the skylarks. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
WORK IN ENGLAND 
(Reading Lesson) 


People of England work hard. 
They do many different things. 


Some earn their living by fishing. 
Many others work in factories. 


English factories make cotton and 
woolen cloth. 


They make shoes and other leather 
goods. 


They make beautiful china dishes, 
silverware, and other things. 


Some Englishmen are farmers. 


They raise fruit, grain, and 
vegetables. 


English people are honest, industrial 
people. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Let us find the answers to some questions. 


1. England is a small country. How can it take care of its people? In answering this, 
a simple explanation of commerce will have to be given. Children will be interested 


in trade by water. 
2. Why do so many people earn their living by fishing? 


3. Since the farms are small, how do English people get enough food to eat? 


In answering this recall the foods raised in Canada. ‘Tell also of the agricultural 
section of Australia. 


4. Why is England such a good country for manufacturing? 
Explain how water power helps in manufacturing. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Set up an exhibit of pictures about England and bring in china dishes and other articles 
made in England. Pictures of English churches, English gardens, English cottages and 
castles, and English countrysides can be found in many books. 


_ Pieces of beautiful china with the English trade mark are usually found in some houses 
in the neighborhood. Sometimes someone has a coat made of English tweed. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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INTERESTING THINGS IN 
ENGLAND 
(Reading Lesson) 


London is the capital of England. 
It is a very large city. 

It is a very old city. 

Big Ben is in London. 

Big Ben is a big clock on a tower. 


Sometimes we hear Big Ben on the 
radio. 


It has a big booming voice. 


The king of England lives in 
Buckingham Palace. 


Guards stand at the gates. 

The guards wear fancy uniforms. 
London is on the River Thames. 
Sometimes it has heavy fogs. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Discussion Period 


Since many children have relatives who have been stationed in England, letters have told 
of many interesting things about England. Even younger children in many localities know 
of Shakespeare’s plays and may recall a letter from a soldier relative who visited Stratford 
on Avon. Each child should have an opportunity to tell of these experiences. Big Ben, 


London fogs, stands selling hot baked potatoes, White Cliffs of Dover, Knights of King 
Arthurs Round Table, all furnish material for discussion. 


Pictures of King George, Queen Elizabeth, and Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose 
may be brought in. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Mary has 3 soldier brothers. If she receives 2 letters from each one, how many 
letters does she receive? 


2. There are 5 guards on one side of the palace and 6 guards on the other. 


How many 
guards are there? 


3. A hot baked potatoe costs 7 cents. If you paid a dime, how much change should 
you get? 
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MORE HEALTHFUL FOODS 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
For Reading and Discussion 


We know that grains are good food for us. They furnish us with bread, cereals, and flour 
to make all kinds of bread and pastries. 


Some of our most common grains are wheat, corn, rice, oats, rye, barley and millet. They 
all belong to the grass family. People use the seeds from these plants for food. The grain 
plants supply good food for the farm animals, too. 

Wheat is a very important food plant. Some wheat is grown in nearly every part of our 


country. Most flour that we use is made by grinding up the wheat grains. The flour is 
used for making our bread. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


Can you name a cereal that is made from wheat? 

From which grain is flour made? 

From which grain is whole wheat bread made? 

Is whole wheat bread dark or light? 

Is rye bread dark or light? 

Why is whole wheat bread better for us than white bread? 

What common grains belong to the grass family? 

How does the modern farmer grind wheat grains for making flour? 
How did we used to grind our wheat years ago? 

Can you name five foods you like that are made from wheat? 


MORE HEATHFUL GRAIN FOODS 


For Reading and Discussion 


Corn is another member of the grass family. It grows best in the warm, central parts of 
our country but every state raises some corn. Corn needs much more rain than wheat does. 
You all know that corn was an Indian grain. It was the Indians that taught the Pilgrims 
how to plant and raise it. Perhaps, someone in the class can tell the story of the first corn. 


Rice is another valuable food plant. It grows under water. It was the Chinese who taught 
us how to raise rice. Some of the leading rice-growing states in our country are Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and California. Rice grows only with plenty of rain, warm weather and 
good rich soil. 


Oats is another food plant which we must mention. Oats grow in a cool, moist climate. 
Both people and animals use oats for food. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


Do oats grow in your part of the country? 
Where do the farmers plant oats? 

What healthful foods do you know that are made from oats? 
Can you name five ways in which corn is used? 

Can you name five foods that contain rice? 

Can you name cereals that are made from corn and rice? 
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Classroom Stunts for April 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Let’s Ring the Tramp’s Nose 


This exciting game can be played 
in the classroom at recess or before 
school when the weather is stormy 
outside. The game board can be 
folded flat and stored in the closet 
when not in use. 

Secure a cardboard grocery car- 
ton — the larger the better. Cut 
off the top and two opposite sides, 
leaving the bottom and two sides 
which will stand in a triangular 
shape like the illustration. Tie 
strings through holes in opposite 
edges of the carton at XX. Tie 
these strings together when using 
the board to keep it upright. 


of Cartor. 


On the bottom of the carton 
draw the funny tramp. Poke a 
medium-sized nail halfway through 
the cardboard on his nose, one on 
each ear, one near the top of his 
hat and one on his lapel. Also 
secure five ordinary fruit-jar rub- 
ber rings. 

To play the game, stand the 
board in position on the floor. 
Each player in turn tosses the jar- 
rings at it, from a distance of 8 or 
10 feet. The object of the game 
is to hook rings on the nails. One 
on the tramp’s nose counts 10 
points. A “ringer” on any other 
nail counts 2 points. The player 
who first scores 50 or 100 points 
wins the game. 


How Far Can You Reach? 


It isn’t always the tallest person 
who can reach the farthest, as this 
healthful stretching-game will 
show. Let the boys demonstrate 
their reaching ability on the floor. 


The girls will find “reaching” at 
the blackboard more lady-like, 
but just as much fun. 

Draw a chalk-line on the floor 
for a starting mark. Have each 
boy stand just behind this line, 
holding a piece of chalk in his right 
hand. Keeping his toes behind 
the line, he must stoop, then walk 
out on his hands as far as he can 
without touching his body to the 
floor. He then makes a chalk- 
mark at the farthest point he can 
reach. Afterward, he must get 
back to his feet the same way he 
got down. Measure how far the 
marks are from the starting line to 
determine the champion. 

The girls stand in a row, facing 
the blackboard. They may stand 
on tiptoes to make their highest 
mark, but both toes must remain 
on the floor. Jumping is not 
allowed. Measure the height of 
the girl’s marks from the floor. 


It will be interesting to compare } 


each child’s height in inches with 


the number of inches he or she can 


reach. 
Let’s Write Secret Messages 
Children like secrets. Secret 
messages they consider “super se- 
crets.”” A clever teacher can make 
the most prosaic drill-work in 
arithmetic or spelling exciting by 
letting the children write it in 
one of these ways. 
Code messages are perhaps the 
most instructive. This simple let- 
ter-number transposition can be 
used for writing either letters or 
numerals. Copy the following key 
on a seldom-used corner of the 
blackboard where it can be pre- 
served. 


A —0 J —9 Ss —18 
B—1 K—10 T —19 
C—2 L—ll U—2 
D—3 M—i12 V—#2l 
E —4 N—13 W—22 
F —5 O—14 X—23 
G —6 P—15 
H—7 Q—16 Z—2 
I —8 R —17 


In this code, ‘‘Mary had a little 
lamb” becomes ‘‘12-0-17-24 7-0-3 0 
11-8-19-19-11-4 11-0-12-1.” Con- 
nect the letters of each word with 
dashes as shown. A problem like 
12 — 8 = 4 becomes M —I = E. 
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Any number larger than 25 can be 
written by connecting the letters 
representing the separate digits 
with dashes. Thus 26 is written 
C-G; 645 becomes G-E-F. 


Let’s Make Poster Stamps 

This project can be adapted to 
almost any classroom subject. In- 
dian stamps can be made, for ex- 
ample, to supplement the project 
in Indian study. They may illus- 
trade different Indian utensils, 
language-signs, etc. Geography 


stamps may illustrate scenes or 
costumes of different countries; 
history stamps, historical events or 
people, and so on. 


‘| Paper 
‘| 8%" by II" 
‘| makes 
| 16 


Each stamp should measure about 
2 by 2% inches. The illustration 
shows how to mark off a sheet of 
typewriter paper in order to make 
16 stamps. 

Perforate the stamps’ edges on 
the sewing machine. First remove 
thread and bobbin. Then run 
unruled paper under the empty 
needle along the guide lines. If 
fairly thin paper is used, several 
sheets can be perforated at one 
time. Run the needle along the 
outside edges of the paper as 
shown, so that every stamp will be 
perforated all around. 

Have the children decorate their 
stamps poster-style; that is, with 
bold strokes and bright colors. 
Avoid small, confusing details. 
Color the drawings with crayon or 
water color. Each child may be 
assigned a different project to 
illustrate, if you prefer. Then 
they may exchange stamps among 
themselves to give their albums 
variety. The back pages of a note- 
book may be used for a stamp- 
album. Or make special albums of 
colored kindergarten paper. 
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All: 
This is the house that Jack built 


Light: 

This is the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


Medium: 
This is the rat 
That ate the malt 


That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


Heavy: 
This is the cat 
That killed the rat 
That ate the malt 


That lay in the house that Jack 
built 
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The House That Jack Built 


Adapted for Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Light: 

This is the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


Medium: 

This is the cow with the crumple: 
horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


Heavy: 

This is the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the 
crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


Light: 

This is the man all tattered and 
torn 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the 
crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


Heavy: 
This is the priest all shaven and 
shorn 
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That married the man all tattered 
and torn 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the 
crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 
Heavy: 

This is the cock that crowed at 
morn 

That waked the priest all shaven 
and shorn 

That married the man all tattered 
and torn 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the 
crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack 
built 


RIDING ON A CLOUD 


NoONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’d like to go riding upon a white cloud 
That looks like a soft, fluffy bed; 

I’d like to sink down in its fine, downy folds 
And pile them up under my head! 


I’d like to go sailing all over the sky 
In luxury, gaze all about; 

But how to get up there and how to get down 
Are problems [ still must work out! 
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Does Cleanliness Pay? 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 


Characters: 
Marilyn Gladys 
Eleanor Bradford 
Lewis Herbert 


Scene: At Marilyn’s home. 

(As the scene opens the children are just finishing a 
game and are sitting down to rest a bit — any ap- 
propriate indoor game could be used.) 

Marilyn: Whew! I’m hot. It seems good to sit 
down for a minute! Bradford, look at your hands! 
How did they get so dirty? And ir ~~ house too! 
(They all laugh) 

Bradford: Well, if you must know, we were having 
a quick game of ball before we got here, weren’t 
we, fellows? and — and — I — 

Gladys: Oh, you don’t have to explain to us — 
now if Miss Wilson was here, you’d have to stay 
after school and all that! 

Eleanor: That inspection period at school makes 
me sick — you must have clean hands, clean nails, 
clean face, clean handkerchief, or else and all that 
stuff — really I think it’s the bunk. 

Lewis: I do, too! As if it mattered —I guess you 
can do your arithmetic just as well if one nail is a 
little blackish. 

Herbert: Don’t you know, my dear friends, if you 
don’t come to school clean every day, you’ll never 
grow up to be big and strong and sissy? (They laugh 
again.) 

Marilyn: If teachers, and yes, or parents, had 
their way, we’d spend three quarters of the day 
scrubbing ourselves clean and the other quarter, 
standing up for inspection! 

Gladys: What do you people suggest? Going to 
school looking like tramps just to see what would 
happen? 

Eleanor: That’s an idea! 

Gladys: How about it, gang — Are you all for it? 
Let’s try it tomorrow. , 

All: Sure — You bet! Watch us tomorrow morn- 
ing! What fun! (They all stand up then and close Act I 
by singing: 


“For we are jolly good fellows, 
For we are jolly good fellows 
For we are jolly good fellows, 
And are as dirty as can be! 


Act II 


Time: At school the following day. 
Characters: Same as Act I with Miss Wilson the 
Teacher and a group of children in the classroom. 

(As the scene opens, MISS WILSON is speaking 
to the class.) 

Miss Wilson: Before we start our inspection this 
morning, I want to make an announcement — The 
superintendent has asked me to choose three girls 
and three boys to represent this school at a special 
meeting. It will be a great honor, but I can’t tell 


you just how important it is — now for inspection — 
Ready, Marilyn. 

(Marilyn steps up and says:) Miss Wilson, I 
want to explain why I — 

Miss Wilson: You certainly can’t explain those 
dirty nails this morning — I never have seen you so 
careless. 

Gladys (follows) I’m sorry about my hair this 
morning, Miss Wilson, you see — 

Miss Wilson: I, certainly, do see, and I’m ashamed 
of your appearance. Take your seat at once! 

Eleanor (steps up next) If you'll give me a second, 
Miss Wilson, I should be glad to wipe off my shoes 
and tie my shoe strings. 

Miss Wilson: You should have thought of that 
before — It’s too late now. Bradford is next in 
line: 

Bradford: Could I please wash my face? — I know 
it’s sort of — 

Miss Wilson: It surely is sort of dirty. I have 
nothing to say to you, Bradford, just take your 
seat! 

Lewis and Herbert (remain in their seats.) 

Miss Wilson: Aren’t you boys coming up for in- 
spection? 

Lewis: No, Miss Wilson, I’ve forgotten, I mean — 
I didn’t bring a handkerchief. 

Miss Wilson: What is that rag you’ve been hold- 
ing in your hand? 

Lewis: Itisarag. Wedecided — we thought — 

Herbert: Yes, Miss Wilson, we decided that in- 
spection is the bunk, I mean it’s silly so we all de- 
cided to take the matter in our own hands — and 
pay no attention to the usual things. 

Miss Wilson: You certainly did — and now that 
you have done so, I might say that you six pupils 
were the very ones whom I had chosen to represent 
this school. 

Marilyn: But, Miss Wilson, we don’t mind missing 
just a meeting. We have our little joke, but now it’s 
over — we apologize and will be glad to let six others 
take our places. 

Gladys: Meetings are boresome, Miss Wilson, 
don’t you honestly think? 

Eleanor: As for me, Miss Wilson, I am too busy 
with War Work to attend just a plain meeting called 
by the superintendent! 

Bradford: I can speak for Lewis, Herbert and my- 
self when I say we are too busy with baseball prac- 
tice, to go to just any meeting! We’re glad not to be 
chosen. 

Miss Wilson: You pupils said that inspection was 
silly — Do you believe the soldiers, sailors, marines 
and men in the coast guard, not to speak of the 
women in the services, think Health and Cleanliness 
Inspections are silly — and, by the way, speaking 
of our Armed Services, the meeting is concerning a 
welcoming committee who are preparing to greet a 
group of our overseas service men returning to our 
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town. A truly great honor, but not one to be be- 
stowed upon children who do not know the value of 
Inspections! 

(The six pupils, who felt it was a joke to be dirty 
pleaded in vain with Miss Wilson to give them another 
chance. ) 


Eleanor: It’s our brothers, who are returning, you 
see! 
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(As the Act II closes MISS WILSON speaks to 
them: 
Our men have been fighting for your freedom and fun 
And they’ve risked their lives, every one, 
Show them you know how much ’twill mean 
To find you’ve learned it pays to be clean. 
Clean in body, soul and mind — 
You children of America, they left behind! 


Alice in Goopy-Land 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


(A play which teaches good English) 
Characters —Alice — a girl of eight 
Her Mother — an older, taller girl 
Spirit of Good English — an older girl. 
Goops — boys and girls, six, seven or 
eight years old. 

Ex. (The Goops are supposed to be the imps that 
get into our vocabulary and bring us to shame. Later, 
the Spirit of Good English helps to transform them 
into Good English Helpers.) 

Names of Goops — Perhaps you can think of more 
common to your home. 


1. Ain’t — later am not. 

2. Dassent— later dare not 

3. Seen — later saw 

4. Can’t — later may 

5. Itisme— later Itisl 

6. Doncha —— later Don’t you 

7. Brang — later brought 

8. An’, an’— later so or then 

9. Done — changed later to Did. 
10. Come — changed later to Came. 


Each little Goop should have his name printed 
very large upon a cardboard attached to his waist 
or held by a cord about his neck. On the reverse 
side of the card, the correct English form is printed. 
When the Goops are transformed into Good English 
Helpers, the card is to be reversed. Be sure to stress 
the correct form when drilling the play. 

Scene of play — 

Near the door of a home, showing a yard with a 
fence to the rear of stage. 

Alice and her mother are standing near the door. 
Mother speaks: 

Alice, I am really ashamed of you. Do you ever 
listen when Father and I are speaking? I wonder 
if you do. Do you ever hear us speak as you have 
just spoken? I don’t think so. I am so ashamed 
of you. You better run along and play with the 
Goops. You do not belong to our family. (Alice 
begins to sniffle and cry) No, be quiet now and go 
and play with the Goops. Go right along. You 
don’t belong here. (Mother steps up to the door, 
ready to open it.) 

Alice — (stands at the path, sulking and whimpering) 

But I gotta- 

Mother — Good by, Alice. 
(she goes into the house and closes the door.) 


Alice — I don’ wanna play with goops. 
Some one’s always pickin’ on me. 
(sniffles) 

(An ugly little Goop, climbs over the fence, grinning, 
and runs up to Alice.) 

First Goop — Hello, you’re a Goop, too, ain’t you? 

Alice — (angrily) No, I ain’t. Go away, you ugly 
thing. 

Goop — (pointing to the big ‘ain’t’ upon his card — 

O, yes, you are. 

Alice —I am not. Go away. 
people I don’t know. 

Goop-2 — (climbs over and runs up to Alice) 

O, c’mon an’ play. You dast. 

Alice (aside) — My, how they talk. 

She starts to walk away from the Goops but they 
follow. 
Speaks — Go away, I never seen you before. 

Goop-3 — (jumps over fence and runs up to Alice, 
pointing to the ‘seen’ upon his card — 

Hullo, O, I seen you often. 
Alice runs back and forth but cannot escape the 

Goops. 

Finally she runs up to the house and pounds on the 
door. 

Alice — Mother, Mother, it’s me. It’s Alice... 
(Goops 4 and 5 run up to Alice, laughing.) 

Alice — (pounds louder and screams) 

Mother, can’t I come in? Please — it’s me. 

Mother’s voice from within the house — 

. Yes, Alice, I hear you. When you speak good 

English, youmay comein. Not before. 

Alice — (despairingly) But Mother, it’s Alice, it’s 


It ain’t fair. 
Ain’t fair. 


I dassent play with 


me. 
Last two Goops — laughing — 

Yes, it’s me and can’t, ha-ha! 

Alice — (crying) Go away, Goops, go away. I 
don’t like you. 

(She pounds again on the door.) 

No response. The Goops hop and jump about 
with delight and shake their fingers at Alice. Then 
Alice calls again frantically through the keyhole. 
Alice — O, Mother, doncha hear me. It’s me. I 

know I done my lessons all wrong. I know I’m 
lazy, but Mother, I brang my book home. 
Please, can’t I come in and study? 
Mother’s voice from within — 
Go away, little Goops can’t come into my house. 
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Go away. Alice walks away slowly, her hands wip- 
ing away the tears. Four more Goops tumble 
noisily over the fence. They join the others and 
form a circle about Alice, laughing at her gleefully. 
She tries to get out of the circle but the Goops pre- 
vent her. Crying bitterly, she sits down in the 
middle of the circle. The Goops dance about her 
merrily, singing: ‘La, la, la, happy Goops we are!”’ 

A sharp whistle sounds. Then the Spirit of Good 

English enters, looking very severe. 

The S. of G. E. — You naughty little Goops. How 

did you get here? Who let you out of the Bad 

English backyard? March right back. Yes, 

quickly, too. (She points her finger at the fence) 

The Goops scurry here and there, push each other 
and make ugly grimaces. Some fall down as they 
scramble away. 

Alice — looks up wondering and pitifully — 

Must I go with them, too. 

T.S. of G.E. — (She lifts up Alice gently and motions 

to a bench where they sit down together.) 

There, there, Alice, don’t cry anymore. I’ve 
brought your language book and we will study a 
while together. When we use good English, we are 
thoughtful, gentle and kind. (Alice looks up and 
her face has lost its frown and anger.) Which would 
you rather be? Think now — a thoughtful, courte- 
ous, kind girl or would you rather be a Goop? (Alice 
smiles and shakes her head vigorously.) 

Alice — O, never, never a Goop. 

T.S. of G.E. — Now, we will study. (They seem to 
read carefully together, her teacher helping and 
nodding to her. Alice turns a page in the book and 
continues to study.) If you try to study, Alice, 
you will find many good helpers all waiting to 
show you the way. (As they continue their study, 
The Goops return as Good English Helpers all trans- 
formed. They are quiet and polite and stand waiting 
at the fence.) 

G. E. Helpers — May we come in? We would like 
to help Alice. 

S.G.E. —- O, yes come right in. I am so glad to see 
you. Alice will be glad, too. 

(The Helpers come in politely, as Alice and the 

S. of G.E. rise to greet them. One by one, they come 

up and speak kindly to Alice.) 

The Good English Helpers — : 

1. Alice, Ill be glad to help you a little while. I 

daren’t stay too long. Mother may need me. 


2. I want to tell you what I saw in our yard this 
morning. It was the prettiest bird — a cardi- 
nal, I ’m sure. 

3. Alice, can you guess? I have a new dog and I 
came to tell you about him. He is a Scottie 
and I call him Mac. Some day I'll bring him 
with me. 

4. Are you the little girl named Alice? 

Alice — Yes, Il am. What is your name? 

4. O, I’m Tom, but Father used to call me Andy, 
Andy because I used so many ands when I 
talked. 

Alice — O, I did that, too. But I’m going to be more 
careful every day because people might think 
I am a Goop. 

5. How funny. You don’t talk like a Goop. 
I’ve brought you some fresh baked ginger 
cookies. Mother just made them. 

Alice — O, thank you. How lovely. 

6, 7, 8 —Spirit of Good English, please look at 
Alice’s note book. Isn’t she through yet? We 
would like to play for a little while. (Look 
earnestly at T. S. of G. E.) 

S. of G. E. — Yes, she is and she has had a very 
good lesson to-day. Alice, go and tell your 
Mother. Show her your note book. I must 
leave now, but I’ll come back any day you 
really need me. Goodby dear. (Smiles sweetly 
and embraces Alice as she goes. Alice runs to 
the door and calls very softly —) 

Alice — Mother — Mother. 

Mother comes to the door, looks at her book and 
then puts her arm around her lovingly. 

Mother — O, Alice you have made me so happy. 

(Then whispers to Alice and goes in smiling.) 

Alice — O, thank you Mother. (Runs down to the 

children) 

O, come, all of you. Mother says we are all in- 
vited to a Good English luncheon. And she says, 
too, we may have it right in the garden, not too far 
from the bird bath. ‘Then, if we are quiet, we may 
see the cardinal. Come, Frank, you may get the 
table. We'll have Jennie’s cookies, too. Come, I 
have work for each one of you. Come, all of you. 
Alice runs to the door, smiling and beckoning to the 
boys and girls. 

The Children — Goody, Goody, O, what fun!’ 

All run in smiling as the curtain falls. 


THE HAMMOCK NEST 


VIVIEN E. MASTIN 


A little brown nest hangs high in a tree; 

I wonder whose home this queer hammock may be? 
I'll sit here and watch as still as a mouse 

And see who is building this queer little house, 

Of horse hair and sticks woven in and then out. 

Ah! Two little orioles hopping about! 

So you are the builders of this little home! 

We welcome you here ’til your family is grown. 
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The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Scene: Tommy’s bedroom 
Characters: Tommy, Mother, the 
Birthday Fairy 


Dialogue 
Tommy: Thank you, Mother, for 
reading me so many stories of 
Hans Christian Anderson. I shall 
always remember the little boy 
who lived in the one small attic 
room and who played make-believe 
all by himself. He must have been 
very happy dreaming that he was 
a great nobleman and living in a 
great castle all his own. 
Mother: Yes, Hans, was a very 
gentle little boy who preferred to 
dream rather than to be pushed 
about in the rough and tumble 
games of the neighborhood. 
Tommy: But think of a!l the stories 
he has written for children and of 
how people all over the world grew 
to love him. 
Mother: His name will always be 
remembered as one of the world’s 
greatest story tellers. But, Tom- 
my, this is not getting you to sleep. 
Morning comes all too quickly and 
you must go to sleep now. 
Tommy: (closing his book) All 
right, Mother, we’ll read some 
more to-morrow night, won’t we? 
Good-night, Mother. 
Mother: Good-night, Tommy. 
The Birthday Fairy: (climbing up 
from behind Tommy’s knees). Oh, 
dear; this hill gets steeper and 
steeper. Perhaps, it is because I 
am getting old. 
Tommy: Oh, there you are. I 
am so glad you came again to see 
me. I hope you brought your 
oirthday map with you. 
Fairy: (catching her breath) Oh, 
yes, indeed. I have made a little 
memorandum of all the noted 
persons born in the month of 
April. 
Tommy: Goody! Goody! May I 
choose the one about which I 
would like a long story? 
Fairy: Well, I guess there is no 
objection to the plan. But let us 
look first at the map. Here is 
April 2, 1805. That marks the 
birthday of the man whom you so 
greatly admire. Hans Christian 
Anderson. 
Tommy: Oh, I know all about 


him. He was the son of a poor 
cobbler and was born in Denmark. 
Fairy: Here on April 7, 1770, we 
have another great birthday. Do 
you know of an English poet who 
wrote lovely verses for children 
as well as grown-ups? 

Tommy: Could it be William 
Wordsworth? 

Fairy: Right you are Tommy — 
then over here where you see 
April 23, 1564, we have another 
great English writer, probably the 
greatest writer of plays the world 
has ever known. His name was 
William Shakespeare. 

Tommy: And he wrote verses, too. 
There is one of his poems in our 


reader. It is called, “Song of the 

Fairy.” 

Fairy: ‘Overhill, over dale, 
Through bush, through 
brier’”’ — 


Tommy: That is the one. My, 
but you are so smart to remember 
all the lines! 

Fairy: (scratching her nose) Oh, 
but that is my business, you see. 
But don’t you want to know which 
presidents were born in the month 
of April? 

Tommy.: Surely, I do. 

Fairy: There were three of them. 
This one marked April 13, 1743 
was the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Tommy: I can tell you right away, 
that was Thomas Jefferson. 

Fairy: You are right. And this 
date here — April 23, 1791 marks 
the birthday of James Buchanan. 

Tommy: He was president just 
before Abraham Lincoln. 

Fairy: My, but you are a smart 
boy now. Do you see this big 
square here — marked April 27, 
1882? That marks the birthday 
of one of our presidents who was 
also a great general in the Civil 
War. 

Tommy: (clapping hishands) Oh, 
I remember, that was Ulysses S. 
Grant who never gave up. Per- 
haps, that is why people all over 
the country said his initials stood 
for ‘Unconditional Surrender.” 
But you haven’t shown me the 
names of any great inventors yet. 
Fairy: Ah, but I have them — 
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two of the greatest — let us see 
if you can guess who they are. 
The first was born on April 25, 


1874 and he invented 
telegraphy.”’ 

Tommy: Surely, I know. That 
was Guglielmo Marconi, the Ita- 
lian scientist. 

Fairy: If I were your teacher, I’d 
give you a high mark in “‘History” 
— Here is the second inventor. 
His birthday was April 27, 1791, 
and he invented the telegraph. 
Tommy: We all know about him. 
His name was Samuel F. B. Morse. 
But you haven’t mentioned any 
special days in April. 

Fairy: Well, sometimes Easter 
comes in April and sometimes it 
comes in March. Then there is 
Arbor Day. Do you know what 
that means? 

Tommy: That is the day when we 
plant trees. I know a poem called, 
‘When We Plant A Tree.” 
Fairy: Well, I fear it is getting 
late and you haven’t picked your 
favorite birthday. I'll only have 
time to tell you a wee story. 
Tommy: Tell me more about 
Guglielmo Marconi! What sort of 
a little boy was he? | 

Fairy: Well, I guess he was like 
most little boys who are full of 
dreams. Of course, his dream was 
that electrical waves pass through 
the air, and he never lost sight of 
hisdream. From sending his mes- 
sages across the garden, then for a 
distance of several miles, he finally 
demonstrated that messages could 
be sent from a station on land to a 
ship at sea. 

Tommy: That was when Queen 
Victoria of England asked Mar- 
coni’s aid in helping her to keep in 
touch with her son who was ill on 
his yacht. My reader says that 
over one hundred and fifty mes- 
sages were sent by wireless between 
mother and son. 

Fairy: That is correct. Thou- 
sands of lives have been saved 
because of Marconi’s invention. 
Then there came that eventful 
day in December, 1901, when Mar- 
coni received the first message 
sent by wireless across the Atlantic. 
Tommy: Thank you so much, 
kind Fairy, I think I hear mother 
coming so I must go to sleep. 
Fairy: (folding up her map). I 
guess I’ve stayed too long. I'll 
hurry away, but I’ll come back 
again next month. Good-night, 
Tommy. 
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Putting the Teacher On the Spot 


Meet Miss Brown! 

She is the fourth grade teacher 
in any elementary school. We 
know she is a cluttery sort of a per- 
son just by looking at her untidy 
desk. Books, papers, toys, ink 
wells and what nots heaped high 
upon the groaning top. And can’t 
you imagine what internal agonies 
it must be suffering. 

To be certain, Miss Brown is a 
good teacher as far as reading, 
writing and number work goes. 
But what is she doing to the 
esthetic sense of the child? 

Miss Black, the third grade in- 
structor across the hall, feels that 
her desk is the mirror which re- 
flects her school room personality. 
Most of her books are concealed 
in a near by cupboard, leaving only 
a few colorful texts between at- 
tractive bookends to harmonize 
with the copper shades of the mat 
covering the desk top. 

On this mat we also find a gay 
old water jug of blown glass, 
sparkling in the sunlight and trail- 
ing a graceful spray of vining 
foliage. Occasionally, Miss Black 
varies the set-up by introducing 
a new color balance. Spring flow- 
ers, pussy willows, budding 
branches and all sorts of weeds and 
grasses lend their grace and bril- 
liance to the occasion, and teach- 
er’s desk becomes a new center of 
pupil interest. Now the boys and 
girls beg for a space of their own 
where they can experiment with 
ideas and learn balance, color, etc. 

Miss Black’s desk also serves as 
an inspiration to fellow teachers. 

Miss Green, the Kindergarten 
teacher, introduces figurines, clever 
shaped vases and blooming plants 
to bring a cheery glamorous at- 
mosphere to her desk, with results 
that appeal to the very small 
child. 

And now a few hints that might 
help in making your own particu- 
lar set-up more pleasing. 

First, we will list a number of 
basic materials that have been 
tried out successfully. 

Large mats of colored papers 

Soft shades in desk blotters 

Wooden bread boards from the 
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dime store 

Mirrors of various shapes 

Squares of plate glass 

Ovals, circles, stars and many 

other shapes cut from white 
bass wood with coping saw. 
Then sandpaper boards, rub 
with linseed oil and wax. 

(These bases also serve to pro- 
tect your desk top from water 
marks. ) 

Second, containers for plants and 
flowers, vases of all sizes and 
shapes; wooden meat bowls. (in 
which hamburger is sold). 

Third, Figurines. (Ladies with 
baskets, dancing figures, children, 
ducks, swans, carts, canoes, etc.) 
Clever ones may be found in five 
and ten cent stores. 

Fourth, for color. Small cans of 
copper, gold and silver paint may 


be purchased for a small sum. 
(Effective on book ends, etc.) 

Enamel paint 

Colored papers, mats, colored 

doilies, etc. 

An example of a desk arrange- 
ment is given here: 

Place a large oval piece of wood 
(natural color) on three colored 
sheets of paper — blue, yellow, 
soft shade of orange. 

Illustration 1 

On this oval, put a low bowl 
(yellow, white or blue). 
Illustration 2 

Fill bowl with dirt and sand. 
Plant with cactus (various heights) 
or other foliage. 

Place a Dutch boy (china) on 
one side, a Dutch girl on the oppo- 
site corner. 

Illustration 3 


A DIFFERENCE 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


The humming-bird is always hunting 
To get enough to eat; 

And while he dines he keeps on flying, 
He cannot find a seat. 


Our table will be spread with goodies, 
And silver laid with care; 

I’m glad I’ll have a plate and napkin, 
And sit upon a chair. 
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Chickens 


MARION NATHEN FOX 


Mrs. Fluffy was sitting on her 
eggs waiting for her chickens to 
hatch out. And at last one day — 
“Crack!” went a shell, and out 
peeped the bill of a chicken. Soon 
the whole chicken was out, a 
beautiful, beautiful, lovely yellow 
baby for Mrs. Fluffy. 

In a few hours, “‘Crack!”’ went a 
shell, and out came another yellow 
baby chick. And before night- 
time if Mrs. Fluffy hadn’t five dear 
little yellow chickens, all yellow 
and soft like little bundles of down. 
My but she was a proud and happy 
mother. 

But she had still one egg left to 
keep warm under her feathers. 
And next morning “Crack!”’ went 
the shell and out popped a little — 
black chicken. 

The five yellow chickens just 
stood and stared in surprise at 
their little black sister. 
whole five yellow chickens set up 
a wail, 

“Oh, mother, I want to be a 
black chicken, too! Mother why 
can’t I be black? I don’t want to 
be a yellow chicken — black chick- 
ens are far, far nicer!” 

And the whole five yellow chick- 
ens began to cry because they were 
yellow chickens. 

““Nonsense!”’ clucked the poor 
mother hen, “Why should you 
want to be what you are not?” 

And then such a strange thing 
happened. 

Little black chicken just stood 
and stared at her five yellow 
brothers and sisters. Then she 
began to wail, 

“Oh, mother, I want to be yel- 
low, too! Mother, why can’t I be a 
yellow chicken? I don’t want to 
be a black chicken — yellow chick- 
ens are far, far nicer.”’ 

’ “Oh, dear, dear,” sighed Mrs. 
Fluffy, ‘“‘Why have I such discon- 
tented children? I want my chil- 
dren to be happy but how can 
they when they are so discon- 
tented?”’ 

The very next day they started 
complaining again. The yellow 
chickens wanted to be black, the 
black chickens wanted to be yel- 
low. ‘Poor, poor Mrs. Fluffy felt 
very, very sad indeed. ‘‘Oh, dear, 


Then the pee 


dear,” she sighed, ‘‘What would I 
not give to have contented chil- 
dren!”’ 

When the chickens were about 
ten days old Mrs. Fluffy decided 
she would take them for a walk 
and show them the world. ‘‘May- 
be when they see how beautiful 
the world is they will be more 
contented,” she thought. 

She took them to the brook. 

Mrs. Duck and her children were 
all swimming about in the brook. 

The little black chicken and the 
five yellow chickens stared in 
surprise. Such a wonderful, won- 
derful sight! Then, 

“Oh! Oh!” called out every one 
of the yellow chickens and the 
black chicken, “I want to be a 
duck! I don’t want to be a chicken. 
I want to swim in the water,” 
and they began to make little cry- 


ps. 

“Children! Children!” scolded 
Mrs. Fluffy, “It is foolish and 
wrong to want to be what you are 
not. Why, oh why have I such 
discontented children! I love you 
so that I want you to be happy. 
But you cannot be happy if you 
are discontented.” 

“But I want to be a duck and 
swim in the water,” sobbed all 
the chickens. 

““Nonsense, it wasn’t intended 
that chickens should swim. If 
it had been they would have had 
web-feet — feet with skin stretched 
between the toes, like ducks and 
other swimming birds,” and she 
hurried her children away from the 
brook. 

A few days after this the farm- 
er’s wife again let Mrs. Fluffy out 
of the coop. 

‘““Here, Jack,” she said to her 
little boy. ‘“‘Look after them for 
awhile and do not let them go far 
from the coop. The chickens are 
young yet and something might 
step on them.” 

“Ah,” thought Mrs. Fluffy, “‘this 
is my chance to see my old friends 
up at the barn!” 

So she said to her children, 

“You stay here near the coop 
and Jack will look after you till I 
come back. I shall only be gone 
a very short time.”’ 


But she had only been gone a 
minute when another boy called 
to Jack, 

‘*‘Hey, come out to the road! 

I want to show you something!”’ 

So Jack ran off and forgot all 

about the chickens. He had 

no sooner gone than one of the 
chickens said, ‘‘Let’s go down 
to the brook and see the ducks 
swim.” They found the path 
and off they hurried. Sure 
enough the ducks were there 

swimming about. “I wish I 

were a duck instead of a chick- 

en,’”’ complained all the chickens. 

‘*‘Let’s go to the water and try 
to be ducks,”’ said one. 

So down to the water they 
hurried. In they went. ‘Splash! 
Splash!” went the water. But 
they had only taken two or three 
steps from the edge when from 
back there on the path came the 
most frightful noise. 

A hen was screaming at the top 
of her voice — screaming and cry- 
ing and talking all at once. And 
at the same time running and fly- 
ing by turns in bewilderment, and 
sometimes falling over in fright. 
Such a commotion as she was mak- 
ing! Her screams could be heard 
far down the brook. 

It was Mrs. Fluffy. 

“QO —h! O—hl!” she yelled. 
“Don’t go in! Don’t go in the 
water! You will be drowned! 
Oh — oh! Will some one save my 
children! Oh, please — please Mrs. 
Duck, save them — save them!” 

And now her wings, as she flew, 
were whirling in the air like the 
wheels of a paddle-boat — she was 
flying — she was falling over — 
getting up again. And all the time 
gasping out just as loudly as she 
could manage, 

“Oh, save my children — save 
my children!” 

But she knew she would never 
be there in time, herself, to get 
them out of the water before they 
drowned. 

Mrs. Duck heard her frantic 
calls. 

**l know how I should feel if they 
were my children,” she thought. 
So, she grabbed one little chicken 
and put it on the back of one of her 
own children. 

‘Keep her there and swim to the 
shore,” she commanded. 

She grabbed another chicken. 
She put it on the back of another 
young duck. 
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*“Keep her there and swim with 
her to the shore,”’ she ordered. 

She did the same with a third 
chicken. Then) she pulled the 
other three out of the water and 
put them on her own back. 

So, before the poor half-scared- 
to-death Mrs. Fluffy reached the 
brook her six dripping, half- 
drowned children were all lying on 
the grass by the edge of the brook. 


And Mrs. Fluffy didn’t scold 
them — not then — she was too 
glad to have them safe. She just 
comforted them and _ lovingly 


pecked at their feathers and blew 
her own breath into their mouths, 
until at last they were all able to 
stand on their feet again. 

Such a bedraggled looking, weak, 
wobbly family were they as they 
went slowly back along the path, 
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Mrs. Fluffy in front and the six 
little chickens trailing behind her. 
Perhaps Mrs. Fluffy was the weak- 
est of all — weak with fright. 
And never, never again were the 
five little yellow chickens or the 
one little black chicken discon- 
tented — wanting to be what they 
were not. So, Mrs. Fluffy and her 
six children became the happiest 
family in the whole farm-yard. 


Chicken Coop 


The home of Mrs. Fluffy and her five children 
Method of Construction — 


1. Fold into 16 squares as shown. 


2. Fold diagonals of corner squares. 
3. Cut on thick lines. 
4. Paste square A on B and C on D. 


At one end cut openings to represent bars. If 
you have modeling clay, model small chickens. 
Broken tooth-picks or matches may serve as legs. 


Pattern for Sewing Chickens 


Same pattern may be used for cutting out the 
six chickens of the story, (five yellow, one black.) 

Prick on dots with coarse darning needle, hat-pin 
orawl. Sew in yellow cotton or wool. 


The card on which the pattern is to be sewed may 
be placed directly under this picture and pricked 
through — placing a pad of some kind beneath the 
card. Or the pattern may be made from this by 
placing carbon between the picture and the card; 


or by using tracing paper on top. 
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THE PIGS 
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H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Pigs 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to 
talk, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the 
interests, needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher 
should solicit a variety of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead 
to interesting and valuable discussions among the members of her group. A con- 


scious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies 
of each child. 


What do you see in the picture? 

What is the boy doing? 

How many pigs do you see? 

Why do you suppose the fence is there? 
What do pigs eat? 

Do you know of a farm where there are pigs? 
What kind of a noise does a pig make? 
Why does the farmer raise pigs? 

What kind of a tail does the pig have? 
What is the mother pig called? 

What is the father pig called? 

What are the baby pigs called? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a picture of a pig. 

Study the food value of the pig. 

What the various parts of the meat are called. 
How bacon and ham are prepared and cured. 


What part of the pig provides the nice roats of pork we eat? 
What part provides the hams? 
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APRIL SILHOUETTES 


OR! 
cu" 


DRAW OR TRACE YOUR SKETCH ON BACK OF CUTTING PAPER. 
LARGE HOLES MAY BE CUT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. — xX 

A FIGURE, AS THIS ONE, WILL RESULT IN THE ROOSTERS 
FACING EACH OTHER.—NOTE: TRACING 1S MADE ON FOLDED 


CuT FROM FOLDED PAPER 


J UNITS FOR 
BORDERS 
HAVE BEEN 
CUT FROM A 
GROUP OF 
PAPERS ALL 
TURNEO WITH 
COLOR IN 
ONE DIRECTION 


SILHOUETTES MAY BE CUT OF 
WHITE, BLACK OR TINTED PAPER. 


SEPARATE UNITS PASTED 
AGAINST PLAIN BASE 
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Louise D. Tessin 


ORIGINAL SIZE..... 
CUT WITH FINE SCIssOoRS 


CUT QUT AND PASTE BRANCH DOWN FIRST. 
THEN CUT ANDO PASTE BIRD OVER BRANCH. 


BUILT-UP 
ILLUS TRATION 


NEO WITH 
OR IN 
DIRECTION 


E CUT OF 


ASE 
See Page 64 for Instructions 
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DRESS FOR RAINY WEATHER — HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 
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ALWAYS PUT YOUR TOYS AWAY—SAFETY POSTER Helen Strimple 
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SPRING CONSTRUCTION WORK Agnes Choate Wonson 
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Return of ive 


Al Glve clothes 


Color tree 


Cur strip 8 
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Fold in halves , then in 
quarrers 
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SPRING CONSTRUCTION WORK Agnes Choate Wonson 
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SIGRID OF NORWAY Thelma Moreland 


Sigrid lives in Norway, the land 
of fiords and mountain lakes, the 
land of the sturdy Vikings of old. 
It is a beautiful but rugged land, 
and most of the people are hardy 
country folks, honest, thrifty and 
brave. Located so far north, the 
growing season is short, and many 
people make their living by dairy- 
ing, and selling butter and cheese. 


Sigrid drives her flocks to the 
mountain meadows every day. She 
often gathers wild flowers. Her 
sheep dog, Olaf is her constant 
companion, and is well trained to 
care for the sheep. The little girl 

is dressed in the quaint Norwegian costume, a black velvet vestee, with 
gay red trim, green and yellow sash, and a blue skirt. Her white linen apron 
is gaily embroidered with red and yellow tulips. Her hair is golden yellow, 
and a blue velvet cap completes the outfit. ‘The mountain flowers are yellow, 
and blue. Olafis a tawny brown, with red tongue. 


After coloring, connect the girl’s body with paper fastener, to make a 
movable toy. 
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Lis-ten to the 


The Rain, The Rain 


MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


The trees stand silent listening, 
Listening to the rain. 

The pitter, patter on the leaves, 
A musical refrain. 


Pearled raindrops whisper to the flowers 
We bring to you a drink 

Of water from the flowing clouds, 
Close to heaven’s brink. 


The drip, drip, drip, drop upon the grass 
A clear harmonious strain, 

A’tinkling through the misty air, 
And in the shadowed lane. 


rain-drops 


Yvonne M. 


Altmann 


On my win-dow pane 


Clink, clink, clink, clink, 
We bring to you a drink 
Of water flowing full and free 

From sky and air and sea. 


I see the flowers rise refreshed. 
A rainbow spans the skies 

The pattering drops all cease to drip 
When sunshine fills my eyes. 


Tink, tink, tink, tink, 
The many raindrops say; 


We bring to you a drink, a drink, 
This happy Springtime day. 
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Paper Tube Dolls 


EDVINA CAHILL 


So Susie’s brought her doll to 
school again and the whole class is 
entranced — but to the detriment 
of the spelling lesson! 

Why not use just such an occa- 
sion as the basis for making dolls? 
The materials for dolls patterned 
after the two illustrated figures 
are of the simplest, the directions 
easy. 

Even if the “doll situation” 
isn’t one of your problems, your 
children can use these directions 
as the basic unit for other projects. 
How about your study of foreign 
lands? Why not make figures 
in their characteristic costumes? 

You’ll be truly surprised at the 
imagination shown by pupils. 
Don’t for a minute think they 
won’t be interested. A few direc- 
tions from you, then — let them 
go to it! 

Materials Needed: 

1. Paper roll for each doll 

2. Light and medium weight 

cardboard 

3. White drawing paper 

4. Scotch tape, rubber cement 

5. Paints, scissors 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
LONG JOHN: 


Long paper rolls are the best 
for these dolls. They may be ob- 
tained from wax-paper or paper 
towel cardboard tubes. 

Wrap drawing paper around the 
roll tucking it in at the top and 
bottom. You may prefer cutting 
the paper to the exact measure- 
ments of the tube and pasting. 
However, this depends primarily 
on the ablity of the pupils. Seal 
with rubber cement. (Ordinary 
paste is apt to be messy). 

At the top of the roll draw a face. 
Fig. 1. 

On cardboard draw ears shaped 
as in Figure 2. Cover with white 
drawing paper. With a knife cut 
slits on either side of the face. 
Into them force the A-B part of the 
ear. You will find later that this 
will also help to hold the hat in 
place, preventing it from sliding 
down over the face. 

Draw suit, coat or appropriate 
clothes on the tube. Do not paint 
it. Take light cardboard, cut and 


roll it into long tubular arms. Seal 
the sides with Scotch tape. Cover 
with paper, again using rubber 
cement to hold the paper to the 
cardboard. 

From light cardboard cut hands 
drawn to the shape of Figure 3. 
Cover the A-B-C-D sections with 
paste and insert them into the 
bottom of the sleeves for hands. 

Next cut a hole on each side of 
the roll, at the point where you 
want the arms to be inserted, by 
forcing the point of the scissors 
through the cardboard and turn- 
ing them until a sufficiently large 
hole is obtained. Push the arms 
into these holes. Figure 4. 

The legs are made in the same 
manner as the arms. Insert them 
up into the tube and attach with 
long brass paper fasteners. The 
fasteners are later covered with 
paint and, as a consequence, are 
barely perceptible. If you can 
not obtain these long fasteners use 
shorter ones, and run the point 
of the scissors inside the leg tubes 
to force the prongs of the fasteners 
flat. Help may have to be given 
to the children at this point. 

Draw the feet on medium weight 
cardboard. Oval shaped feet or 
ones traced from the outline of an 
ice-cream spoon (wooden) are most 
satisfactory. 

Outline the circumference of the 
legs on these feet; smear this area 
with rubber cement. Hold the 
legs tightly on this cement until 
it sets, then place the partly made 
doll aside to insure permanent ad- 
herence of the feet to the legs. 
Paint, you will notice, has not yet 
been applied. 

In the meantime an exaggerated 
bow tie may be made by cutting 
the outline in cardboard and cov- 
ering it with paper. Later attach 
it at the doll’s neck with a common 
pin or a paper fastener. If you 
use the latter, thrust your fingers 
down through the top part of the 
roll (head) and bend back the 
prongs. 

The hat takes a little more atten- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 
Cut of part of a paper tube to the 
size you want to make the hat. 
Wrap paper around the tube let- 


ting the paper extend beyond the 
top and bottom. Figure 5. Tuck 
A-B inside the roll. Slit C-D 
up to the roll. Bend slits and paste 
them to a cardboard square cut to 
act as the brim. Fig. 6. 

Cut a piece of drawing paper to 
the same size as this brim. In the 
center outline the circumference 
of the tube and cut it out. Cover 
with paste and slip this paper over 
the “‘stove pipe” hat until it cov- 
ers the cardboard brim with its 
pasted slits. 

Finally cut out another circle of 
cardboard and force it into the top 
of the hat. Paint the doll and 
shellac if desired. 

The Lady Doll is made from the 
same materials as Long John plus a 
powder box lid and serpentine or 
crushed crepe paper (for hair). 
Figure 7. 


DIRECTIONS FOR LADY: 


A smaller cardboard tube is pref- 
erable because women, as a general 
rule, are smaller then men. 

Cover the roll as before with 
paper. Draw on it the eyes, nose 
and mouth. 

Instead of painting the bodice 
of the dress, a delightful variation 
is accomplished by wrapping the 
roll in cellulose paper. (Why not 
red and make a Little Red Riding 
Hood?) At the top of the cellu- 
lose paper, which needs to be 
pasted only at the edges, cut out 


‘the neck shape. 


The skirt is made by cutting 
white drawing paper (heavy qual- 
ity) as in Figure 8. Cover this 
with the red cellulose. Overlap 
A-B until the small circle X fits 
tightly around the lower part of 
the tube. Figure 9. How will it 
stay on? Smear the shaded part 
of the roll with rubber cement, do 
the same to the rim of the circu- 
lar X. Wrap the skirt into its cor- 
rect position and hold it tightly 
on the roll until the rubber cement 
dries. 

No feet are needed as the skirt 
holds up the doll. 

The arms, unlike Long John’s, 
are made from a long, thin, con- 
tinuous piece of light cardboard. 
Roll it into a circular shape and 
seal with Scotch tape. Cover with 
white paper and then cellulose 
paper. Poke holes in both sides 
of the tube body and push the 
arms through. Bend up or down 
as desired. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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STORIES ror CHILDREN 


Happy Birthday and AprilFool 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


(Cnr morning Black Cat and 
Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Squirrel were 
standing around the bargain table 
in Mr. Gobbler’s General Grocery. 
There were some things to buy 
there, very cheap. 

“Which would you ehoose, if 
you could have just one of these?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. ‘“I’d take 
that hammer to crack nuts with, 
myself.” 

“Td take this lipstick,’ decided 
Mrs. Goose. (That was very fool- 
ish of her, because she hadn’t any 
lips.) 

“And I’d have this little red 
alarm clock,” mewed Black Cat. 
““How charming it is! I never saw 
such a nice clock. I’m just crazy 
about it,” Black Cat told them, 
holding it in his admiring paws. 

He looked so very pleased that 
Mrs. Squirrel whispered to Mrs. 
Goose, “It’s his birthday to- 
morrow, April Fool’s Day. Let’s 
get it for him, for a present...” 

Mrs. Goose thought this was a 
fine idea. 

“T’ll ask him to tea,” went on 
Mrs. Squirrel,” and not let him 


know we know it is his birthday. 
He’ll think we have forgotten. 
Then, after tea, not before, we’ll 
give him the clock, and say: 
‘Happy Birthday! April Fool! You 
see, we do have a present for 
you!’ 9? 

Black Cat saw Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Goose whispering together 
and nodding their heads, and 
asked: ‘“‘What’s the matter? What 
are you two talking about?” 

“‘Nothing’s the matter,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose. Then Mrs. Squirrel 
whispered to her, “I'll take him 
away now-—and you get the 
clock. Here is my half of the 
money...” 

So Mrs. Squirrel asked Black 
Cat to go with her and see the 
lovely fresh carrots, and have a 
sniff of the catnip, and Mrs. Goose 
bought the present. She was very 
excited over the plan for Black 
Cat’s birthday. 

That afternoon as she was sweep- 
ing her porch, Mrs. Squirrel called 
over to her: ‘“‘He’s coming! To 
tea tomorrow — at three .. . Did 
you get the clock?” 


Mrs. Goose began to sing. 


“Yes, I did—” called Mrs. 


“Come over at three, then — 
and bring it. But don’t let him 
know. Remember -~— we'll give it 
to him after tea — not before —” 

“V’ll remember. T’ll wrap it up, 
too, and put in a birthday card, 
and —”’ 

“Shhhhbhh! 
loud —” 

““You’re shouting loud, your- 
self,”’ called Mrs. Goose; but Mrs. 
Squirrel had gone into her house 
and shut the door. 

Mrs. Goose could hardly wait 
till the next day. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, 
she got out the little red alarm 
clock, to do it up. 

She didn’t blame Black Cat for 
liking it! It was such a pretty 
color —and on its back was a 
fascinating lot of little shiny gad- 
gets to wind and turn. 

Mrs. Goose put on her glasses to 
see them better. “WIND 
HERE.” “SET, HERE.” 
“ALARM, HERE .. .” 

She could not help touching 
them. 

Then she got very interested, 
and wound and tinkered and set, 
and so, of course, the clock started 
ticking. 

Mrs. Goose realized her mistake 
at once. 

For if the present was to be kept 
a secret till after tea, then it was 
really a pity that she had fussed 
with the little gadgets. For the 
clock had a very loud tick; she was 
afraid it would be noticed the very 
minute she went inside Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s door. 

“Well,” she thought, “I'll wrap 
it up nicely. That will smother 
the tick.” 

So she did it up in three thick- 
nesses of tissue paper; wrote 
FROM MRS. GOOSE and MRS. 
SQUIRREL on the birthday card, 
and wished she could think of a 
poem. Finally she wrote: 

*“Tick-tock, here’s a clock- 

Tock-tick, open it quick —”’ 
which was pretty good for Mrs. 
Goose. 


Don’t shout so 
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**Which would you choose? asked Mrs. Squirrel. 


Then it was time to go to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s. 

She decided to wear her best hat 
with the pink flowers. She put it 
on, took the present, and plopped 
across the street. But oh dear, 
the clock made such a noise, even 
through all that paper! ‘““TICK- 
TICK-TICK —” as she went 
along. She decided to stuff it into 
her pocket; that would smother 
the noise, she was sure. 

Black Cat was already with Mrs. 
Squirrel. They were sitting at a 
little table before the fire, and the 
tea kettle was boiling. ‘There was 
a plate of nice fat cookies, too. 

“Do sit right down,” smiled Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

But as soon as she was in her 


chair, Mrs. Goose realized that. 


even in her pocket, the clock was 
noisy. Mrs. Squirrel must have 
heard it; she gave Mrs. Goose a 
quick, worried look. And Black 
Cat said, as he stirred his tea, 
““Mrs. Goose, you look very fine 
today, with your big hat on. All 
dressed up. It’s funny, though, 
I seem to hear a sort of ticking 
noise, somewhere about you. What 
can it be? You aren’t turning 
into a clock, are you?”’ 

“Oh no, it must be just my 
heart beating,” said Mrs. Goose, 
and laughed very loud. 

“Yes, it must be; it must be!” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, and laughed 
very loud, too, to help cover up the 
noise. 

“That’s just what it is,” went 
on Mrs. Goose, and she and Mrs. 
Squirrel got into a real fit of the 
giggles, and began to chatter, too, 
just about anything. Mrs. Goose 
sang a song, at the top of her voice, 
and pounded on the table with her 


spoon. Black Cat thought they 
were both acting very queer; but 
he ate his cooky and drank his 
tea without getting a single crumb 
on his whiskers or spot on his coat. 

But when his two friends had 
quieted down a little, he said: 
““There’s that ticking noise again 
... Do you mean to say you don’t 
hear that?” 

That started Mrs. Goose off 
again, to try and drown the sound 
in her pocket. She pretended that 
something had stuck in her throat, 
and began to cough loudly. She 
was thinking, “If I can only keep 
him from hearing the ticking till 
it is time to give him his present—” 

Mrs. Squirrel was_ thinking: 
‘“‘What a silly Mrs. Goose was to 
wind the clock! Why didn’t I 
take care of it, myself?” 

Black Cat was thinking, ‘‘What 
on earth is the matter with them, 
anyway? ‘They are both acting so 
foolish! Here are two geese, in- 
stead of one. I didn’t know Mrs. 
Squirrel’ could be so silly. And 
they have forgotten it is my birth- 
day, too.”’ 

Then all of a sudden something 
else happened. There was the 
sound of a bell ringing, very loud 
indeed. It went off so quickly 
that they all jumped; it kept on 
and on, and seemed to come from 
somewhere inside Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel spilled her tea on 
the tablecloth. Mrs. Goose 
dropped her cooky in her glass of 
water. Black Cat jumped to his 
feet and shouted: ‘There, you 
both hear that, don’t you? You 
must be deaf if you don’t. Now I 
know I heard a clock ticking. 
This sounds like an alarm...” 

Mrs. Squirrel leaned over and 


whispered to Mrs. Goose: ‘Well, 
he knows, now.” 

So Mrs. Goose dug down in her 
pocket, and brought out the pres- 
ent. 

“Happy Birthday and April 
Fool,” they said, together. 

“Why, it’s for me —” said 
Black Cat. 

‘And you thought we had for- 
gotten your birthday, didn’t you?”’ 

Black Cat took off all the papers. 
“It’s the beautiful little red alarm 
clock I admired in the Grocery,” 
he said. ‘How very kind of you. 
And here is a card — and a poem, 
too...‘*Thank you for my present.” 

*“You’re welcome; only we did 
so want to surprise you...” said 
Mrs. Goose, looking as though she 
were going to cry. 

‘*‘Why, I never was so surprised 
in all my life!”? Black Cat told her. 

“Especially when the alarm went 
off,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 

That seemed to strike Black Cat 
and Mrs. Squirrel as funny, and 
they both began to laugh. 

And then Mrs. Goose forgot 
about wanting to cry, and 
laughed, too... 


*‘Thank you for my present.”’ 
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The Gilded Horse 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Hue little gilded horse was 
happy. His head was high and his 
feet were prancing and his golden 
tail was out straight behind him. 

“T’m a race horse,” he said, and 
arched his neck to prove it. Then 
a funny thing happened. Steeple 
Charlie picked him up and slowly, 
carefully climbed with him up, 
up, up to the tip most top of the 
tall church steeple. And there he 
fastened the proud little gilded 
horse. 

Then down the steeple went 
Steeple Charlie and the little horse 
was quite alone in the sky. He 
dared not look down. He was 
higher than the poplar tree in the 
churchyard; he was far above the 
street. The houses below him 
looked like doll houses and the 
people who went in and out of them 
looked like walking dolls, and the 
autos that rolled along the street 
looked like toys. 

‘Why am I up here?” asked the 
little gilded horse. ‘This is no 
place for a race horse — no place 
at all!”? And he was sorry for him- 
self, sorry that Steeple Charlie 
had put him in the sky. He was 
even sorry that he was what he 
was. 

A kitty hawk with sharp blue 
wings flew by. His home was in 
the belfry of the church. ‘‘Cheer, 
cheer!”’ he screamed. He saw the 
gilded horse on the church steeple 
and circled nearer and nearer. 
a funny place for a horse,” 
he laughed. ‘Horses should be 
on the ground with ground hogs, 
cats, mice and men. Queer, 
queer!”” And away flew the kitty 
hawk over the tops of the trees 
and out of sight. 

The little gilded horse wasn’t 
proud and happy anymore. He 
wanted to get down from the tall 
steeple. ‘I'll tumble down, if I 
can do no better,” he said to him- 
self. He tried but he couldn’t 
tumble. He was fastened tightly. 
At night the moon came up in the 
sky. “It is very beautiful,” 
thought the little gilded horse. 
“Now I am not alone.” But the 
moon did not stay. It sailed 
slowly across the sky and slipped 
out of sight behind a hill. 


Then the night was dark except 
for a few pale, faraway stars. 
Soon a little screech owl flew into 
the poplar tree in the churchyard. 
*“Who-00-00-00-00- are you -00- 
00-0?” wailed the little owl. ‘“‘Who 
—are you up there on the tall 
church steeple?” 

am thought the little 
gilded horse, “‘and what good am 
1?”” And because he couldn’t an- 
swer his own questions he was 
unhappy and said nothing at all. 

The next day was Sunday and 
the big bell in the belfry rang for 
church. ‘Come, come, come,” 
sang the bell. The kitty hawk 
flew out of the belfry for he did 
not like the voice of the big bell. 
Children dressed like pretty dolls 
came down the street on their way 
to church. ‘“‘Look!”’ shouted a 
little girl who wore a red coat and 
a hat to match it. She pointed 
to the little gilded horse far up 
on the steeple. ‘Look! —a new 
weathervane!”’ 

‘*‘What a pretty horse!” cried a 
little boy in a new top coat of navy 
blue with a little hat of the same 
color. 

“It’s turning around,” said 
another little boy. ‘‘O look, it’s 
turning round and round.” 

It was. This-way, that-way, 
this-way, that-way, the little horse 
was turning. It was as surprised 
as the children were. 

At the same time the branches 
of the tall poplar tree began to 
move back and forth, and the little 
boy’s hat blew off from his head. 
As he ran after his hat he shouted, 
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*‘Look! — a new weathervane!”’ 


“Blow wind blow, 
weather-vane go!”’ 
laughed. 

*‘What is the wind?” asked the 
gilded house. ‘‘I see nothing at all. 
But someone is pushing me about 
— this-way, that-way. I can’t 
stop turning but it’s fun, and per- 
haps I’m getting somewhere.”’ 

Big gray clouds came racing 
across the sky. The wind whis- 
tled. Everywhere he was pushing 
and puffing. Last year’s leaves 
scurried before him up into the 
air.” He must be a big wide 
broom,” thought the gilded horse. 
But he could not see any broom 
anywhere. 

The children were now in the 
church. They were singing a song. 
The wind was singing, too. ‘Ho, 
ho! Ha, ha!” sang the wind. 

Two men were passing by in the 
street below. They were holding 
tight to their hats. They pointed 
to the little gilded horse on the 
steeple. ‘The wind is changing,” 
shouted one of the men. 

“It is coming out of the East,” 
said the other man. ‘‘We must 
hurry home.” 

‘“‘There’s a storm in the sky,” 
called Kitty Hawk as he flew in at 
the belfry window. 

The storm came. It rained and 
the wind howled and shook the 
trees. The people came out of the 
church and hurried home. The 
wind pushed them along the street 
and tugged at their hats. The 
sky grew dark. The little gilded 
horse whirled about. “I must be 


make the 
The children 
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steady. I must be strong,” he 
said to himself. He faced the 
storm in the sky. “I’m racing 
into the wind,” he thought. ‘This 
is what I was made for.”’ 

The next morning the sun was 
shining. Broken branches from 
the trees lay in the street. People 
came out of their houses and looked 
up to the tip-top of the church 
steeple to see if the little gilded 
horse was still there. They were 
afraid that the wind had carried 
him away. But there he was, 
turning slowly, this-way, that-way. 


After that he was never lonely. 
He had his work to do. He knew 
that the farmers planting their 
seeds in the earth were watching 
him from the fields; mothers were 
watching him as they hung their 
white clothes on the line to dry 
in the wind; children were watch- 
ing him from the hill where they 
stood ready with their kites. ‘‘He’s 
turning!’ they would shout. 
‘*““Here comes the wind!” And 
they would quickly toss their kites 
into the sky. 
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The little gilded horse was happy 
at last. The kitty hawk never 
laughed at him again and they 
became good friends. Every 
morning when the kitty hawk 
flew out of the belfry window to 
search for food, the little gilded 
horse would say, “Kitty Hawk, 
Kitty Hawk, search the sky — find 
where the wind is hiding!”’ 

And the kitty hawk would reply. 
“T’ll search all day, little gilded 
horse, but no one has ever seen the 
wind — no one in the whole wide 
world.” 


The April Rain Drop’s Visit 


Hue timid little rain drop 
snuggled deeply down in his soft, 
cozy cloud bed. He was annoyed 
by the confusion among the other 
rain drops as they hurried about 
their duties. So the little rain 


drop pretended that he was asleep Kin 


hoping that he would not be no- 
ticed. He should have known 
that he could never escape the eyes 
of the Storm King. 

“Get out of that bed,” shouted 
the Storm King. ‘Don’t you 
know that there is work to be 
done?”’ 

*‘Please let me stay here a little 
longer,” begged the little rain 
drop. “The others can do the 
work by themselves. The very 
thought of that long journey down 
to the earth makes me ill.” 

“You should be ashamed of 
yourself,”’ the Storm King roared. 
“All of the other rain drops are 
ready for their journey. Come. 
Jump out of that bed like a good 
fellow.” 

The little rain drop only nestled 
deeper into the cloud. This 
caused a great disturbance in the 
cloud. Some of the raindrops 
laughed at the timid one for being 
afraid. Others insisted that he 
was just plain lazy. 

Then the Storm King grew 
angry. ‘The earth is crying for 
rain,” he cried, ‘while you chil- 
dren waste your time with ridicu- 
lous nonsense. Now, listen to me, 
allof you. Get ready to jump this 
instant or I shall be forced to push 
every last one of you out of the 
cloud. We must delay no longer.” 
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The tiny little rain drop thought 
the others had forgotten him. 
They were ready for the leap to the 
earth when they spied the timid 
one. ‘We shall take care of him 
for you,” they called to the Storm 
g. 

Then the rain drops rolled the 
little one over and over. ‘Help! 
Help!” piped in a squeaky little 
voice, but he got no sympathy. 
Just before the others took off, 
they pushed the timid little rain 
drop over the edge of the cloud. 

““Isn’t this fun?” the rain drops 
called. “It isn’t as bad as you 
thought, is it?” The tiny little 
rain drop was so terrified to find 
himself sailing through the air at 
such a pace that he could not 
answer. He was thankful - that 
the others stayed at his side to see 
that he made the journey safely. 

“That must be the earth down 
there,”” thought the little rain drop 
as the tops of the trees loomed up 
beneath him. If he but had wings 
he knew what he would do. He 
would fly back to his own cozy 
cloud bed. 

“T’m scared to land,’’ screamed 
the little rain drop. “I shall be 
broken into a thousand pieces.” 

“Take it easy,” the others en- 
couraged him. “You will be all 
right.” 

Just then the little rain drop 
flattened out on the hard earth. 
At first he started to cry, but the 
instant that he discovered he could 
bounce, his sob changed into a 
giggle. That wasn’t so bad. The 
little rain drop settled back on the 


warm, dry earth. 

“What will become of me?” 
cried the little rain drop. 

Something was happening -to 
him. The little rain drop was 
being dragged through the earth 
against his will. He tried his best 
to draw back, but he was power- 
less against such a mighty force. 
He was sinking down, down, down 
into the earth. If he could only 
see where he was going! There 
was no sound but that of the 
thousands of other rain drops as 
they parachuted to the earth. 

Suddenly something reached out 
in the dark and grabbed the 
frightened little rain drop like the 
strong hand of a giant. Before he 
knew what was happening, he was 
gathered up by the rootlets of the 
big maple tree. 

It was useless to resist. The 
little rain drop was jostled about 
with hundreds of other rain drops 
until they reached the main roots 
of the tree. He was happy to 
find that as he moved forward 
things became less crowded. - If he 
could see what was going on 
around him, the rain drop thought 
he might enjoy being tumbled 
about. 

All at once there was great ex- 
citement in the maple tree. Many 
of the rain drops seemed to have 
reached the end of their journey. 
The tiny rain drop was pushed this 
way and that but he tried to make 
himself small so that he would 
not be borne along with the others. 

“Goodby,” called the host of 
rain drops. ‘‘We are going to join 
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the sap of the tree for awhile.” 

The little rain drop moved along 
after the others had left feeling 
lonely and sad. Why hadn’t he 
stopped at the sap of the tree? 
He tried to turn back. It was too 
late. So he moved on and on, 
through the tunnels of the tree, 
not caring where he went. 

“I am being trapped,” thought 
the rain drop as he was squeezed 
into the smaller branches of the 
tree. 

Then, in the dark of the night, 
the little rain drop felt himself 
being forced out through a leaf 
of the maple tree. He didn’t 
know where he was. He had no 
idea what was happening to him 
but he felt a gentle breeze and 
guessed that he surely was again 


W ame Mrs. Gray Cat was 
tucking her twin kittens, Fun and 
Funny, into bed one night, she 
smiled with relief because they 
were safe and sound once more. 

But next morning! 

When Mrs. Gray Cat went to 
call her children for breakfast Fun 
jumped quickly out of bed, but 
Funny did not move, he only lay 
groaning, and scratching his face. 

What was the matter! 

The mother cat looked closely. 
Funny’s eyes were swollen almost 
shut, his nose was swollen, his paws 
were about twice the size they 
should be. Mrs. Gray Cat knew 
right away what the trouble, was. 

““You’ve been in poison ivy, 
Funny. Where on earth did you 
get it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t 
know! It hurts and it itches!” 

“Of course it does, you poor 
child,” his mother felt too sorry 
to scold. ‘I will do something to 
help it and make it feel better.”’ 

She made some ointment that 
Dr. Owl had told her about, and 
rubbed it on the sore bumpy 
places. ‘Then she pulled down the 
shades so the light would not shine 
in Funny’s eyes. 

*“(Do you know where you found 
poison ivy, Funny? And don’t you 
remember I’ve told you what it 
looks like so you would not touch 


outside of the big maple tree. 

All through the night the little 
rain drop trembled and quaked. 
A strong wind tried to shake him 
loose from the maple leaf, but he 
clung fast. ‘Towards morning, he 
fell asleep and dreamed that he 
was in his own little cloud bed. 

It was the voices of the birds 
that awakened him. The little 
rain drop almost toppled from the 
leaf as he stretched himself. He 
looked up to find himself staring 
into the beaming face of his old 
friend the sun. 

**Hi, there!”’ shouted the happy 
rain drop. 

Smiling down on him the kind 
sun asked, ‘“‘Are you ready to go 
home now? Hop on the sunbeam 
and I will give you a ride.” 


Fun and Funny 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


it?” Mrs. Gray Cat asked in a 
serious voice. 

“Yes, I know, and I didn’t 
think. Maybe I got it when I 
climbed the big dead tree,”’ Funny 
said drawing a long breath. 

“The big tree?” Mrs. Gray Cat 
puzzled, ‘“‘What tree? You lie 
still, Funny, and I will go with 
Fun to find out.” 

Fun led her mother to the place 
where the two kittens had been 
playing the afternoon before. 
There, indeed, was the big dead 
tree covered to the very top with a 
creeping vine. 

“It is just as I thought, poison 
ivy,’ Mrs. Gray Cat said nodding 
her head wisely. ‘You see, Fun, 
it has three leaves and they turn 
bright red in the fall. I’ve told 
you and Funny many times. 
Don’t you remember?”’ 


“I do remember, Mother,”’ little 
Fun answered running round and 
round the tree and looking at it 
from every direction, ‘‘and you 
told us the Virginia Creeper has 
five leaves and isn’t poison, but the 
poison ivy has only three, and is.”’ 

“That’s exactly what I said, 
I’m glad you listened. If only 
Funny had listened also!”’ 

They hurried home in order not 
to leave Funny alone too long. 
Mrs. Gray Cat went to sit by his 
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“Well, well,”’ called the Storm 
King as the rain drop boarded the 
cloud, ‘‘did you have a good time 
on your visit to the earth?” 

“Oh, I had a wonderful time,” 
cried the little rain drop. “I 
think I’ll go back again.”’ 

No sooner had the little rain 
drop spoken than he perched him- 
self on the edge of the cloud ready 
to jump. The Storm King 
grabbed him just as he was about 
to take off. 

“I declare,” said the Storm 
King, ‘‘of all my raindrops, you 
are the most troublesome. You 
must be worn out with your long 
journey. Climb into your cloud 
bed and go to sleep. Perhaps 
when you have rested, I may 
again allow you to visit the earth.” 


bed. ‘Funny, I saw the big dead 
tree and I saw the poison ivy.” 

“But I thought it would be 
funny to scramble up the tree by 
the vine and chase down again,” 
Funny said with a sorrowful sigh. 

“After all I’ve explained to you, 
didn’t you know, my dear, that 
it was poison ivy?” 

“IT didn’t notice, Mother. 
looked like other vines.” 

“That’s it. You didn’t notice. 
Hereafter do not be so careless. 
Never touch wild vines with three 
leaves that generally grow on 
fences, posts, dead trees, and such 
places. It is almost sure to be 
poison ivy, and it is not safe.” 

“I never will, I promise! I 
promise!” Funny wailed. 

‘**Learn this verse,”” their mother 
advised, “and it will help you 
to keep on the safe side: 

‘When e’er you find a climbing 
vine, 

With leaves of three, that doth 
entwine 

About a post or fence, my dear, 

Virginia Creeper it is not. 

Just keep away from such a spot. 
*Tis poison ivy. Don’t go near!” 

They learned the poem and Mrs. 
Gray Cat felt that her child had 
been punished enough with the 
poison ivy. He was sure to think 
next time before trying to be funny 
— like his name. 


It 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wren Have a Quarrel 


Huis is a true story because 
Peggy watched it from her 
mother’s kitchen window. 

One morning in early spring, 
Peggy heard such a merry song 
as she had never heard before. No 
person could ever sing like that, 
and very few birds could. First, 
it bubbled down low, and then as 
if running lightly up a musical 
ladder, it went away up high. 
Sometimes the song sounded rather 
sad-like, then very quickly it 
changed into a burst of joy. 

Peggy must see that music box. 
But no! it was no music box! As 
she stood by the window, she saw 
on a low branch of the maple tree, 
a small brownish bird who wore a 
light brown vest. He was watch- 
ing Peggy, too, his small body 
bobbing from side to side, and his 
stiff little tail standing straight up. 
He must have just arrived from his 
winter Southland home, and was 
singing his first spring song. His 
song said, “I am back! don’t you 


Peggy knew that the little bird 
house was still there, the one 
Daddy had built last spring. Mr. 
Wren knew that it was there too, 
because he kept looking up to 
where it was nailed half-way up the 
maple tree. 

It was a small house with a little 
front porch, a slanting roof and a 
tiny door-hole, large enough for 
the wren birds but much too small 
for the troublesome sparrows. 

Mr. Wren stopped his song, 
flew up to the front porch, peeped 
in to see only one small, empty 
room — not a twig nor a soft 
feather. He pushed his body 
through the dollar-size front en- 
trance looked around again and 
decided that there was much work 
to be done and he needed to get 
busy. He came to the front porch 
again. Peggy, the little girl was 
still watching. That called for 
another song, besides he’d work 
better if he began the job with a 
song. How his little throat bub- 
bled with his song of happiness! 

He darted to the ground and 
back again bringing twigs. He 
found nice bits of straw near the 
hay-mow. He flew to the chicken 
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yard for soft feathers and all the 
time the singing went on. Now 
and then he stopped to rest a 
moment on the fence, perhaps to 
try a new song. Peggy laughed 
because the louder he sang, the 
stiffer his little tail stood up. 

It was growing dusky-dark. 
Mr. Wren seemed to have finished 
his work. He was quiet now as he 
scratched about on the ground, 
underneath the maple tree. He 
was searching for a nice supper of 
worms and bugs. Peggy couldn’t 
watch any longer. Anyway, he’d 
probably go to sleep very soon in 
his newly furnished house, or 
would he perch on a limb under a 
sheltering maple-leaf to sleep? 

That night when she went to 
sleep, Peggy couldn’t help wonder- 
ing about a lot of things. Why 
was he alone? Didn’t he have 
a family? Why would Mr. Wren 
work so hard to fix a home just for 
himself? And why had Mr. Wren 
been so happy all day? 

Early the next morning Peggy 
hurried to the window. Sure 
enough her little bird friend was 
there, perching quietly on his tiny 
front porch. He wasn’t singing. 
He jerked his head from side to 
side as if watching for something 
or someone. An English sparrow 
came near. Mr. Wren flew at the 


CALENDAR GIFTS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


January brings us ice; 

February — more. 

March just always brings us 
winds 

April — showers pour. 


May brings blossoms on the 
trees; 

June — a grassy lawn. 

July brings sunny, warmer days 

August gives us corn. 


September brings our school 
days back; 

October — raking fun. 

November brings Thanksgiving 
Day, 

December — year is done! 


sparrow with all the force in his 
small body, chattering and scold- 
ing allthe time. Evidently, it was 
not the sparrow he was waiting for. 

Up a little higher in the tree, all 
of a sudden there was a burst of 
song — a song which sounded just 
like the song Mr. Wren had been 
singing. Mr. Wren lost no time 
flying up to that particular limb 
because he knew it was Mrs. 
Wren. Why, he had been waiting 
for Mrs. Wren! 

He invited her down to the little 
house. One after the other they 
went through the door-hole. 

Now Peggy didn’t know what 
happened on the inside‘ of that 
little house. She did hear some 
excited chattering, she did see Mr. 
Wren come out to the little porch, 
and next she did see twigs, hay 
and feathers come flying through 
the  door-hole. Peggy just 
couldn’t believe it, but Mrs. Wren 
was honestly and truly tearing 
up and throwing out everything 
in the little house! Poor Mr. Wren 
and after all his working. 

The poor thing finally flew down 
and brought a grub-worm from the 
wood-pile and laid it on the front 
porch. Mrs. Wren paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the grub-worm. 
She just started bringing in nest 
materials as if she might be build- 
ing another nest. She worked 
until almost sun-down. 

Mr. Wren was still there on one 
side of the little porch, a sad look- 
ing little creature. Presently Mrs. 
Wren came through the door-hole. 
She gave Mr. Wren a perky look 
as if to say, ‘“‘Now the job is done 
right. We have the proper sort 
of home to raise our children in.”’ 

Still poor Mr. Wren uttered not 
a sound. Mrs. Wren looked up 
toward the sunset. A few trick- 
ling notes came from her throat. 
She moved over to Mr. Wren’s side 
of the porch. Her song became a 
bit louder. Before Mr. Wren 
hardly knew what he was doing, he 
was singing just as loud as she! 
Their song got louder and louder. 
The two birds perched very near 
together. Mr. and Mrs. Wren 
were singing a beautiful evening 
song — or was it a love song? 
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Wie years old, and very 
brave, James Henry Patterson, Jr. 
decided he would run away. James 
Henry was tired of school. He 
lived in the country and the green 
earth was calling, ‘““Come, come out 
and play, James Henry.”’ 

_ And so the blossoms and the 
trees helped him decide to go this 
very day. 

“I could go so far away no one 
would ever find me,’ he muttered, 
picking up a stick and waving it 
above his head. ‘“I could take 
this strong stick to lean upon and 
walk miles and miles.” 

James Henry waited by the big 
Oak tree long enough to make up 
his mind just which way to go. 
Then he got up, stretched his 
chubby legs and started westward. 
‘*“Because,”’ said he, “I have never 
seen a school house in this direc- 
tion. I will go where boys and 
girls do not have to go to school, 
ever.” 

Very likely, James Henry 
thought, his mother and dad would 
miss him and go running every 
where calling, “James Henry, 
James Henry, Come home.” 

Very soon he was so far away 
he could not see hishome. At last 
he came to a flowing stream. His 
feet were tired. The water was 
cool. How good it would feel to 
just put his toes in the shallow 
water near the edge of the creek. 

Taking off his shoes and socks 
he put one foot down, then the 
other one and the water felt fine 
as it trickled over his toes. 

“O Gee,” cried James Henry, 
“Spring is the very best time of 
all,” and then he felt himself slip- 
ping and he gasped as he sat right 
down on the bottom of the stream. 
But he was not one bit afraid. 

“I bet dad will never find me 
here, I won’t have to go to school, 
ever again.” 

And then James Henry found 
himself standing on the sandy 
floor of the swiftly moving stream. 
He found it hard to balance him- 
self and wondered what he would 
do if he fell, for he could not swim. 
Then he discovered himself sur- 
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The Fish Go To School 


LILLIAN BECK 


rounded by fish of all sizes and 
kinds. 

‘““Hello,” the fish greeted in 
chorus, and one big cat-fish said, 
‘*‘Why are you not in school?” - 

“O,” stammered James Henry, 
“T am tired of school. It doesn’t 
make any difference now any 
way.” 

“But, my boy,” remarked the 
cat-fish, “It does matter, very 
much. Every day is precious 
when you have to attend only 
part of the year.” 

“Yes,” piped up a wiggly little 
sun-fish, ““you can have a vacation 
but we must go to school every 
day.” 

‘*‘What do you mean,”’ asked the 
boy, “Do you go to school?” 
“Sure,” answered the little fish, 
are a school.” 

are?” and James Henry 
Patterson, Jr. just stood and 
looked his surprise. 

“Of course we are a school and 
our children attend their classes 
willingly,’ explained a large silver- 
fish. 

you the teacher?” asked 
James Henry. 

*“Yes I am and I shall place you 
at the foot of the class.” 

“But I don’t like this kind of 
school, I am all wet.”’ 

“Surely you are wet and when 
you try to go on an adventure 
from this school you will be 
caught,”’ and the teacher shook her 
fins at the frightened boy. 

‘“‘But how?” cried James Henry, 
‘**I can go home to my mother right 
now if I want to.” 

“O no you cannot,” shouted the 
big professor Speckled Trout. 
‘““Look, do you see that nice fat 
worm?”’ 

““Yes sir,’’ replied James Henry. 

“Well, the only way a boy can 
leave this school is to swallow the 
worm that is tied on a hook.” 

“But I don’t like worms,” and 
the trembling boy gazed in wonder 
at the hook hanging above his 
head. 

‘But, all fish like worms,” said a 
little wiggle-tail. 

“But I am not a fish,”” and James 


Henry Patterson began to cry. 

“Stop crying,” commanded the 
professor, ‘“‘Do you want to cause 
the stream to over-flow its banks?”’ 

*O dear,’’ sobbed James Henry, 
‘**T want to go home to my mother.” 

‘*Listen, listen to the cry baby,”’ 
sang a chorus of little fishes. 

‘I don’t care, I want to go home, 
and I want to go now,”’ and James 
Henry cried so hard he lost his 
balance and toppled over. When 
he righted himself and looked 
about, he was on the bank and his 
clothes were dry. He had been 
asleep and the fish school was only 
a dream! Above his head the sun 
was shining brightly. On the limb 
of an oak tree a bird was singing a 
happy song. James Henry was 
sure the notes sounded just like 
this: 

‘““Cheerup, cheerup, cheerup, 

You can give the worm to me, 

Cheerup, cheerup, cheerup,”’ 

Called the bird up in a tree. 
And near by a little frog was sing- 
ing and the song scunded very 
much like this: 

*Croak, Croak, Croak, 

Hurry, hurry off to school, 

Croak, croak, croak,”’ 

Sang a toad beside his stool. 
James Henry rubbed his eyes and 
hurriedly put on his shoes and 
socks. Then he grabbed his lunch 
box, jumped to his feet and started 
off in a run. 

‘*“Maybe if I hurry real fast I can 
get to school before the morning 
session is ended,” said James 
Henry. 

He decided he wanted a real 
school. He liked dry clothes and 
he did not like worms. He ran 
as fast as he could and soon came 
to his own pleasant red brick school 
house. He could hear the happy 
children shouting in glee. They 
were rushing pell-mell out into the 
yard for their noon recess. 

James Henry Patterson, Jr. was 
so glad to get back to his school 
that he forgot to eat his lunch. 

“Spring is the grandest time of 
the year and this is the grandest 
school in the world,” said James 
Henry. 
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Little Willie Wind 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Are you coming with us, 
Willie?’ asked Mother West Wind 
as she was going out of the door. 

“Oh, not to-day, Mother,”’ said 
Willie West Wind. He felt very, 
very lazy. 

““‘But you are getting to be a big 
boy,” said his mother. “It is 
time you learned how to work for 
the earth people.” 

“TI don’t want to work,” said 
Willie. “I want to play.” 

So Mother West Wind, and 
Wally and Wilma and Wilbur and 
all the rest of his brothers and 
sisters flew away and away until 
they were out of sight. 

Willie soon felt very lonely, all 
by himself. He got tired of play- 
ing. So he blew himself down to 
earth, too. 

“But I’m not going to do any 
work,” he said out loud. “I don’t 
want towork. I’m too lazy.” 

Just as he said it, he spied a 
fluffy white cloud ahead of him. 
“Shoo!”’ he said. ‘Shoo!’ 

The fluffy white cloud scooted 
right out of the sky. “My!” 
said Willie West Wind. “That 
was fun! I didn’t know I was so 
strong!”’ 

Over on a round hill a boy was 
running, with a funny paper thing 
in his hand. 

“Tl blow that thing away,” 
thought Willie. “It will be fun 
to see the boy run after it.” 

So he whisked himself down to 
the ground, and snatched the 
funny thing out of the boy’s hand. 


Who has a kitten 


With tongue of pale pink, 


And triangle eyes 


Who has a kitten 
A wee little cat, 
A dear little kitten 


That can saucily wink? 


No bigger than that! 


Up and up he took it, high in the 
air. 

The little boy didn’t seem angry 
at all. He had hold of a string, 
and the string had hold of the 
funny paper thing and wouldn’t 
let it get away from the boy. 

So Willie blew himself into town 
to see what fun he could have 
there. And right in his path he 
saw a queer house with four arms 
above its head. Willie puffed, 
and the arms went around and 
around. 

He blew and he blew, and the 
harder he blew, the faster those 
arms turned. 

“This is fun,’’ Willie was laugh- 
ing. “I won’t let those arms stop 
turning.” 

He stayed in town all morning, 
and the four arms whirred around 
and around, and creaked and 
groaned and whirred some more. 

When the sun was high over- 
head, little Willie West Wind be- 
gan to feel hungry, so he hurried 
home. 

*“Where have you been?” asked 
Mother West Wind, washing his 
chubby face. ‘‘You’re all mussed 
up and dirty.” 

“I fell in a puddle,” answered 
Willie. ‘But I’ve been having 
the most fun! I went down to earth 
and played all morning, and I 
didn’t do a bit of work.” 

“Shame on_ you,” 
brother, Wally. 
play?” 

“First I blew a fluffy white 


said big 
“What did you 


WHO HAS A KITTEN? 


NonNA KEEN DUFFY 
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cloud out of the sky, and made 
the sky all blue,” said Willie, with 
a chuckle. ° 

“That’s what a West Wind is 
supposed to do,” said Mother West 
Wind, ‘Earth folks like a bright 
blue sky.” 

“They do?’ 
puzzled. 

‘*‘What else did you play?” asked 
big sister, Wilma. 

“I blew a funny paper thing 
high in the sky, and made a little 
boy chase it.” Willie laughed, 
thinking of what fun it had been. 

“That was a kite,”’ said Mother. 
“The boy wanted you to blow it. 
That’s another thing a little West 
Wind is supposed to do for earth 
people.”’ 

“It Willie sounded more 
puzzled than ever. 

is that all you did?” asked 
Wilbur Wind. 

“Oh said Willie, proudly. 
“TI found a queer house that had 
four arms. I blew and I blew and 
I made those arms squeak and 
groan and whir around all morn- 
ing. It was lots of fun!” 

“That was a windmill, sonny,” 
said Mother West Wind. ‘When 
you turned those arms around 
you were grinding meal for the 
earth-folks. That is part of our 
work.” 

it wasn’t work, Mother!”’ 
exclaimed Willie. “It was fun.” 

“If you like your work, it is 
fun,”’ said Mother. 

didn’t know that,’ Willie 
thoughtfully took a last bite of his 
dessert. Then he looked up hap- 
pily. 

“Mother, may I go down to 
earth with you this afternoon and 
learn how to help the earth folks 
some more?” he asked. “I like 
to work!”’ 


Willie sounded 


Who has a kitten 
As silky as mine? 

A kitten whose fur 

Seems to sparkle and shine? 


Who has a pet 


, That is red as the sun 
And golden as butter? 
Who has such a one? 
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He just swam down stream with the coment 


Reddy’s Parachute 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


“SNICK-SNICK-SNICK!’’ sang 
Reddy, the young Red Squirrel, as 
he peered from his hole in the pine 
tree. It was a day to make one 
want to sing. For though it was 
winter, and snow lay on the 
ground, the sun shone warm on 
his fur. 

““Snick-snick!” he called as he 
set out to explore the strange 
woods. Several days ago when 
the storm caught him, he had 
taken shelter far from home, and 
though he had slept the time away, 
quite comfortably, in some other 
creature’s nest, he now felt very 
much a stranger. Would he find 
other Red Squirrels for neighbors? 
Indeed, would one of them come 
home to find Reddy paying a visit 
for which he had not been invited? 
If that were to happen, Reddy 
might have to do some explaining 
to a very peppery tempered small 
Someone, for Red Squirrels are 
noted for their quick tempers. 

But the woods seemed strangely 
quiet. Well, it had been a long 
time since he had had a good meal, 
so Reddy set to work to gnaw off 
a fat pine cone. Holding the cone 
in the crotch of the branch with 
his paws, he began chiseling out 
one of its nuts with his teeth. 


““Snick-Snick!” he called again in 
his singing voice, just in case some 
friendly squirrel were about. 

Instead of eating now, his Moth- 
er, he knew, would have bade him 
stuff his cheeks full of nuts and go 
eat them in some hidden place. 
But Mother wasn’t here. Mother 
had been gone for weeks — ever 
since she had started running a 
race with Stoat the Weasel. Every 
day Reddy called to her, but she 
never came. So young Reddy 
was doing the best he could by 
himself. 

Beneath the old pine tree, the 
brook ran full, its icy waters white 
with foam. Here and there an is- 
land of caked snow sailed along 
in the current. Reddy shivered, 
it looked so cold. Yet the brook 
actually had thawed in the warm 
sunshine, else it would be flowing 
along beneath a crust of ice. For 
his part, Reddy had no use for 
water. Other squirrels might go 
swimming when they had to cross, 
but Reddy hated getting wet. 
He hated it worse than anything 
he could think of. Just getting 
caught in the rain was bad enough, 
for the rain made his tail lose all 
its fluff. And without his tail — 
why, that fluffy red tail was his 


parachute! Without that tail to 
break his fall, he wouldn’t dare 
make the big jumps he did. When 
it was dry, that tail was so broad 
and bushy that it spread out al- 
most like a parachute, so that he 
fell much more slowly. But when 
his tail was wet with rain it was 
just a heavy thing that let him 
fall like a stone. 

When Reddy had eaten his 
breakfast, he thought things over. 
He felt sure he knew just where to 
find his home tree. But it must be 
across the brook. He had a feel- 
ing that he had run across the 
brook that day on the ice. But 
now there was no ice to cross on. 
What should he do? For a time 
he ran up and down the right bank 
of the little stream, leaping from 
tree to tree where the branches 
nearly met. But there were no 
branches that nearly met over the 
stream: he could find no way to 
cross to the left bank without 
swimming for it. 

Reddy’s fur so nearly matched 
the red-brown tree trunks that 
no one would have seen him if he 
had just kept still. But he kept 
calling “‘Snick-snick-snick!”’ to the 
white silence. Why were there no 
other squirrels about? 


Suddenly he thought he heard a 
sound behind him. It was no 
more than a slight scratching of 
toe nails on tree bark. But when 
Reddy turned his head — there 
was Stoat! The weasel was 
crouched along the snowy limb 
in his white winter coat, and his 
yellow eyes gleamed hungrily as he 
watched the little squirrei. 

Reddy’s fur prickled like needles 
all up and down his back. His 
heart pounded, and his muscles 
tightened like springs. But just 
for a moment he couldn’t think 
what to do, he was so afraid. 
Then he ran. How he ran along 
the branch of the pine tree! But 
Stoat the weasel kept close behind. 
Reddy was a fast runner, he could 
outrun most of the tree dwellers — 
but so could Stoat. 
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Reddy leaped to the branch of a 
neighboring tree, but so did Stoat. 
And again they raced along the 
branch, the weasel just as close 
behind as ever. 

Now Reddy was a lighter weight. 
He could start his jumps from the 
very tips of the branches, and he 
could land on the very tips of 
the neighboring branches. So for 
awhile he kept just ahead of the 
weasel. But Stoat was slim and 
swift himself, and he was tireless. 

What happened next was partly 
accident. Still, Reddy wouldn’t 
have had such an accident if he 
hadn’t tried what he did. Spread- 
ing his plumy tail, he leaped to the 
river bank, then plunged right into 
the cold water and began to swim 
toward the other shore. Just what 
good he thought that would do, it 
would be hard to say, for Stoat 
could swim too. But Reddy had 
to do something! And if he paddled 
with all his might, who knew but 
that he could out-paddle the old 
Weasel? For he was lighter than 


Stoat, and you never knew till 
you tried! — Not that Reddy sat 
down to tell himself all this. It 
all just flashed through his mind 
the way lightning flashes through 
the sky — before you know it. 

One thing, though, Reddy did by 
instinct. He kept his precious 
tail out of the water. Holding it 
straight up while he paddled, 
he tried to swim across the brook. 
But one thing took him by surprise. 
That was the current. Even that 
small brook here ran with a current 
swifter than he could run. He 
just couldn’t swim across it. All 
Reddy, with his tail raised like a 
sail, could do was go with the cur- 
rent. — But so could Stoat, and 
he was still close behind. 

Lots of wild folk would have 
given up, it seemed so hopeless. 
But Reddy, like all his tribe, was a 
plucky little fellow, and he just 
wouldn’t give up and be eaten by 
the weasel. In the first place, it 
had been a surprise to find the 
water held him up when he pad- 
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dled. In the second place he 
really was keeping his taildry. So 
he just swam on down stream with 
the current, his tail spread to the 
breeze like a sail. 

A sail? Why, it was like a sail, 
for it speeded him along faster, 
much faster, then he could swim. 
His tail that acted so like a para- 
chute when he fell had also made 
him into a furry small ship! My, 
how fast he went, as the wind 
strengthened behind him! 

As he came to a bend in the 
brook, Reddy turned his head for 
one peek at Stoat. Why, the 
weasel was away behind. And 
when he looked again, Stoat was 
dragging himself out on shore. 
His short, heavy tail had been no 
help to him at all, but rather, the 
other sort of thing. Stoat had 
given up the chase. 

But Reddy kept on till he began 
to recognize the home woods, 
where he could leap first to a float- 
ing log, then to the left bank 
where his home tree stood. 


Nautilis 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


(Cumpren, let’s all take 
hold of hands and dash down to the 
beach on Catalina Island off the 
coast of California. Well and here 
we are. And do see the windrows 
of nautilus or argonaut (or sailor) 
shells, the waves have just brought 
in. The reason the nautilus is called 
an argonaut is because of its habit 
of rising to the top of the waves 
in the warm climates and taking a 
sail on the top of the waves. 

There!. Look! Do you see the 
nautilus shell coming in on that 
wave? Look at Johnnie! He’s 
gone out in the water to get it. 
He has it! Now let’s examine it 
... Notice the beautiful paper like 
material of which it is made and 
see the heavy veins that radiate 
gracefully from the spiral knob. 
The shell is about six inches long, 
four inches wide and three inches 
thick. It must have taken much 
patience on the part of its maker to 
create so big a one as this. How 
did she make the shell, did someone 


ask? Well, when the mother nau- 
tilus is grown she stretches out 
her two undermost tentacles and 
holds them in the right position 
for a fluid, which exudes (comes 
out) from these tentacles, to form 
her shell. . . . When the shell is 
formed and hardened then this 
little mother sailor of the seas, de- 
posits a grape-like cluster of eggs 
on a certain spot in the shell and 
she glues them on the shell 
securely. Sometimes then, she 
curls herself up in the shell and goes 
for a sail. When tired of sailing, 
she then sinks her shell to the bot- 
tom of the water and goes out for- 
aging for food, leaving the shell 
none too far away, since she 
watches that no harm comes to her 
precious house, holding her eggs. 
If danger approaches she quickly 
returns to the shell and recoils 
within it; her black eyes glaring 
through as though to defy the in- 
truder. 

This little nautilus is a most 


Chambered Nautilus 


beautiful thing to look at when she 
is at ease. As she takes in water 
from which she gets air for her 
breath, the pigments in her body 
cause all the colors of the rainbow 
to pass over her form in very quick 
successions; now green then per- 
haps purple, red yellow or orchid, 
then irised with the most dainty 
of blues. When she expells the 
water her body is quite colorless. 

The tube through which she 
takes in water for air, also serves 
as the means of her transportation. 
When she wishes to go places she 
sends herself backwards by expell- 
ing forcefully the water from her 
body and thus. . . she goes rapidly 
on her way . . . Too bad that we 
can have only her empty shell! 

See! Here’s another shell, Mary 
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has found. It is the shell of the 
chambered nautilus. This kind of 
argunaut swims about near the 
bottom of the sea as it forages for 
its food of shrimp and other bot- 
tom creatures. Whenever the 
coast is clear from danger it sends 
out a multitude of pale tentacles, 
followed by two button-like lense- 
less eyes; then out comes the 
siphon which is her propelling 
apparatus, stream flushes 
through the siphon and the nau- 
tilus shoots backwards as does the 
paper nautilus when she travels. 
Sometimes this kind turns up- 
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Paper Nautilus 


side-down and walks about on its 
tentacles, as feet. . . . I wish we 
might see it in this position since I 
imagine it would look most strange 
trying to walk on so dainty and 
many toes. 

As this kind of nautilus grows 
ever bigger and bigger, it says, 
good bye, to the portion it lived 
in and settles in the new chamber 
growth. It even closes the old 
room by building a pearly door 
with which to close it. Because 
of this fact the great poet Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote the lovely 
poem called, The Chambered Nau- 


tilus, which I hope you will read 
some day. 

The shell of this kind, as you see, 
is beautifully pearly. The Chinese 
create many beautiful ornaments 
of it and such ornaments are said 
to be made of mother-of-pearl. 
Native fisherman of the Philip- 
pines make money gathering the 
nautilus shells and selling them to 
Chinese. 

I have drawn the pictures of 
shells, my little friends and I found 
on the beach to-day; so those of 
you who could not be with us, 
might enjoy seeing them. 


Hoppy Toad’s Long Winter Sleep 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


When October’s bright blue 
weather has given way to Novem- 
ber’s Indian Summer, Mr. Hoppy 
Toad begins to grow sleepy. All 
the other toads are sleepy, too, 
and they do not feel like hopping 
about. They want to go to bed. 
And that is just what they do. 
Before the icy winds roar through 
the bare branches of the trees, 
and before the snow flakes pile 
up deeper and deeper on the 
ground, the toads have tucked 
themselves away for their long 
winter’s sleep. 

Perhaps you will think that the 
toads have a funny place to sleep. 
Sometimes they swim down to the 
bottom of a pond or river and bury 


themselves in the mud. Some- 
times they crawl into crevices, and 
sometimes they bury themselves 
deep down in the dirt of the garden 
or wherever they have been mak- 
ing their homes. They dig with 
their hind feet and as they dig 
they go down backwards into the 
hole just like you cuddle down 
under the blankets on a cold 
winter night. As they dig the 
dirt falls down over their heads, 
covering them up. The toads usu- 
ally go down deeper than the frost 
line, but if the frost gets them 
while they are sleeping it does not 
seem to hurt them a bit. 

Do you wonder how the toads 
can breathe while they are buried 


in their winter beds? Besides tak- 
ing air in mouthfuls to fill their 
lungs, the toads can also absorb 
enough oxygen to keep them alive 
because they are perfectly quiet all 
winter. You will notice that when 
you are active you breathe much 
more deeply than when you are 
quiet. That is because an active 
body requires more oxygen. 

When spring comes and the sun 
melts the ice and takes the frost 
out of the ground, Mr. Hoppy 
Toad and all the other toads wake 
up and come out of their winter 
beds, to stay with us until the 
frosty days of another autumn 
say that winter is on the way again. 
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Footwork 


GARALD 


As Linnet and Perry walked 
up the hill path in the warm spring 
sunlight, Perry called out, ‘I hear 
bees! That’s a point for me.” 

Linnet paused, listening. Then 
she said, ‘I don’t hear anything. 
You'll have to show me.”’ 

Perry turned his head and looked 
into a flowered bush at the side 
of the path. Then he walked up 
to the bush. There were two 
bees humming over the colored 
blossoms. 

“What did I tell you?” Perry 
said gleefully. “I should get two 
points, because I had to prove I 
heard ’em.”’ 

Linnet sniffed. ‘All right, you 
heard bees. But I’m ahead of you 
on hearing wood sounds, anyway.” 

They walked on, listening in- 
tently. Then Linnet cried, ‘I 
hear a hawk, going ‘‘whee-whee- 
whee!”’ 

Perry nodded. “I hear him, 
too. Asparrow hawk. He’s your 
point, though.” 

As they neared the top of the 
hill there were so many wood 
sounds that Linnet and Perry gave 
up their game. Now they were in 
sight of Mr. Shoemaker’s tiny 
house, and they called out. But 
there was no ready answer from 
the long veranda, nor from the 
door, nor from the friendly little 
windows which looked out over the 
hillside. Then suddenly a low 
humming began somewhere in the 
house, followed by an unearthly 
screech. 

“‘What is that?’ Linnet cried, 
and she jumped _ behind her 
brother. 

““You’re a great one for naming 
wood sounds,” Perry jeered. “I 
know what that is.” 

“Well,” Linnet said uneasily, 
“what is it? Do you think Mr. 
Shoemaker has some kind of a 
lion in there? Or did George get 
his tail stepped on?”’ 

“Of course not,’ Perry said. 
“That noise was Mr. Shoemaker’s 
grinder machine. He was grind- 
ing the edge of somebody’s shoe 
sole.” 

Perry was quite right. Mr. 
Shoemaker was busy in his shop. 


LAGARD 


He had on his apron, and there was 
a big pile of shoes to be mended 
for the people of the town. He 
turned a switch, and again the 
humming sound began. Then he 
put the edge of a shoe sole against a 
wheel and the screeching began 
which sounded like he might have 
some kind of a lion in the house, or 
George getting his tail stepped on. 

“Yl be through in a minute,” 
Mr. Shoemaker shouted over the 
noise. ‘You can call George from 
under the house. He always runs 
under there when I start the 
grinder. George doesn’t like it. 
George is a very sensitive dog.” 

After a while Mr. Shoemaker 
turned the switch, and the wheel 
stopped turning. And George 
came from under the house all by 
himself, looking very unhappy. 
But he saw Linnet and Perry and 
cheered up at once. Mr. Shoe- 
maker removed his working apron 
and washed his hands. 

“Don’t let us stop you,” Linnet 
said politely. 

Mr. Shoemaker smiled. ‘I’m 
glad to stop. I want to sit down. 
My feet hurt, for I’ve been stand- 
ing all morning.”” He made a face. 
“Sometimes,” he went on, ‘‘I wish 
I was a cow. Cows can stand all 
day without their feet hurting.” 

After Mr. Shoemaker had sat 
down, Perry said, ‘I should think 
a cow’s feet would hurt something 
awful. A cow is heavy.” 

“Heavy or Mr. Shoemaker 
said, ‘“‘a cow has the right kind of 
feet for standing. Every animal 
has just the right kind of foot for 
the sort of life he lives. Cows live 
on soft meadow land and don’t 
move around very much. You 
have seen how the cow’s hoof is 
double. That gives her a good 
foothold on springy soil. And the 
cow’s hoof is not in a straight line 
with her leg, but is in front of it. 
She has what is called a fetlock 
joint at the end of a short bone that 
is the fetlock itself. So part of her 
weight is on this strong joint, in- 
stead of on the hoof.” 

‘““Horses are the same,’’ Linnet 
said. ‘“They have hoofs, and that 
bone you call a fetlock.”’ 
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“Not exactly the same,” Mr. 
Shoemaker said. ‘The hoofs of a 
horse are built to carry him swiftly 
and surely on hard ground. The 
fetlock of a horse is longer than the 
one on a cow. And the fetlock 
joint acts as a spring, so the horse 
is not jarred too much by his great 
weight falling directly upon his 
hoofs. If you have ridden a horse, 
you will remember how easily he 
seems to cover the ground, and 
how little you are shaken up while 
in the saddle.”’ 

*“Many thousands of years ago,”’ 
Mr. Shoemaker continued, ‘“‘the 
ancestors of our own horses were 
quite different. They were small- 
er, and had four toes. They 
lived on much the same kind of 
soil as our cows do now, and these 
toes were useful to keep them from 
slipping. But as the years passed, 
and the horses began to range on 
firmer ground, they began to need 
greater speed to keep from being 
caught and eaten by  fiercer 
animals. So the first toe disap- 
peared altogether, and the third 
toe was forced to catch the weight 
of the running animal. So it be- 
came larger and stronger and is all 
that remains of the four-toed foot 
of the ancient horses.”’ 

“What about the feet of the 
animals that chased the horses?” 
Perry asked. 

“Their feet were much the same 
as we see in dogs now,”’ Mr. Shoe- 
maker said. “A dog’s feet are 
made for running great distances 
over firm ground. The pads are 
tough, and the toes are strong. 
And the nails on a dog’s feet are in- 
tended for digging up his prey, 
if it tries to hide in the ground.” 

“T like a cat’s foot,’”’ Linnet said. 
“It’s so soft.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nedded. “It’s 
soft enough, until the cats puts out 
her claws. She hunts quietly, and 
only runs for a short distance after 
she has stolen up close to whatever 
she is hunting. Her pads are 
softer than a dog’s, and she can 
move more silently. Her claws 
are for grabbing hold of her food, 
or for climbing trees in search of it. 
But they must be kept sharp all the 
time, so it is possible for her to 
keep them drawn in when not in 

‘*“Monkeys,”’ Perry said brightly, 
‘have feet which look just like 
hands. And they’re great climb- 
ers: better than cats.” 
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“And it’s possible for them to 
stand on their hind feet,’ Mr. 
Shoemaker said, ‘‘just as we stand 
erect, for they don’t stand on their 
toes as most animalsdo. The bear 
has feet something like our own, 
also. He walks on the soles of his 
feet and on his heels. He is very 
heavy and must have more support 
than he could get on his toes. He 
can also stand up. But he has 
very long claws, and like dogs he 
uses them for digging, and like cats 
he uses them for climbing trees.”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker sighed and got 
out of his comfortable chair. He 
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made a face as he walked over and 
put on his working apron. He 
looked at the pile of shoes to be 
repaired for the people who lived 
in the little town below the hill. 

“T’ll have to gei back to work,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘even if my feet do hurt. 
Once upon a time,”’ he continued, 
“everybody went bare-footed, and 
they were quite happy about it. 
They developed tough feet and 
never thought about them at all. 
But now they wear shoes — wear 
them clear out so I have to repair 
them.”’ 

He turned the switch that 
started up the grinding wheel. 


George, who had been sleeping 
on the floor, looked up. Mr. Shoe- 
maker picked up a shoe and put 
it against the wheel. There was a 
terrible screech, and George ran 
out the door and hid under the 
house. Linnet put her fingers ‘in 
her ears. Perry shouted, ‘We'll 
be back some other time, when 
you aren’t so busy.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded, then 
turned on something that went 
“clackety-clack, clackety-clack,”’ 
and the last thing Linnet and Perry 
heard was George howling un- 
happily under the house. 


Winter Has Gone 


B. F. BISHOP 


Mik. Bob White Quail was 
standing near a thicket of wild 
rosebushes which grew on the edge 
of Mystery Meadow. The red- 
dish-brown feathers on his back 
shone in the morning sunlight. 
His throat was as white as the 
snowdrift by the old stone wall. 

““Bob-Bob-Bob White!” The 
voice was sweet and tender. Some- 
where in the underbrush, not far 
away, was his little brown lady- 
love. He was happy. The deep 
snow of winter had melted away. 
He had not minded the snow and 
cold, but he was glad to see the 
green grass peeping through the 
brown on Mystery Meadow. 

Bob White did not mind the 
chilly wind that blew across the 
weedy meadow on that April day. 
He still wore his thick feather-coat 
that had kept him warm through 
the stinging winter cold. The 
farmer smiled as he listened to the 
little brown bird’s morning call. 
“It will rain soon,” he said. “A 
sure sign of rain when the quail 
calls.”’ 

White! Bob White!” Mr. 
Quail gave his call over and over 
again. Down by the orchard a 
blue bird with a red breast was 
sitting on a fence post. He was 
singing, too. His song sounded 
like, ‘“Tru-aly, trualy” And then, 
has gone!” 

Over at the farmer’s house a 
third bird was perched on the porch 
roof. He was calling, ‘“‘Cheer up! 
Cheer up! Winter has gone!” 


Little Molly in her new rubber 
boots, walking along the wet road- 
side, stopped and gazed down in 
surprise. A few minutes later she 
had rushed into the farmhouse 
kitchen. 

Mother!”’ she cried. 
have found some flowers.”’ 

Mother turned from her baking 
and walked toward her little 
daughter. She smiled as she saw 
that the little girl’s hands were 
filled with the white blossoms and 
purple leaves of the hepatica. 
“Darling,” she cried, “‘winter has 
surely gone!”’ 

Then Molly danced around the 
kitchen floor, leaving little muddy 
tracks. But neither she nor 
Mother minded about that for 
they were so glad that Old Winter 
had departed. ‘“The bluebirds are 
here, and Bob White is calling 
down in the meadow! Robin Red- 
breast is expecting Mrs. Robin 
any minute now!” sang Molly. 

Mother laughed. “I can still 
see a snow drift over by the woods. 
And the wind has made your 
cheeks as red as roses.” 

“Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer! 
Cheer!” sang Mr. Robin from the 
apple-tree bough. 

Mother and Molly laughed. ‘‘He 
knows that winter has gone,” said 
the child. 

Molly had learned at school that 
the mother robins follow their 
mates to the Northland. Father 
Robin had arrived several days 
before and seemed to be spending 


a great deal of time in the old 
apple-tree which had been the 
home of the pair for several sum- 
mers. No doubt he was trying to 
decide whether the old tree would 
be a safe place for the babies’ 
cradle again this year. 

And then one day Mrs. Robin 
arrived at the farm. How happy 
Mr. Robin was then. 

Early in the summer, after the 
spring rains were over and the 
ground was warm and dry, Bob 
White and his little brown wife 
decided on a place for their nest. 

They did not choose a hole in 
an old fence post as the bluebirds 
did. They did not make a nest 
in the apple-tree near the farm- 
house as Mr. and Mrs. Robin did. 
They built on the ground. 

They had surely found a nice 
place for their nest. There was a 
clump of wild rosebushes covered 
with leaves that would shelter 
precious eggs from summer storms. 
These bushes were on the edge of 
the meadow, not too far from other 
sheltering thickets. 

The pretty little home was 
built of dry grass, leaves and weed 
stalks, and soon little Mrs. Bob 
White was sitting on sixteen white 
eggs. No one ever thought of 
looking in that queer place for a 
nest, so no one ever bothered her. 

The Nature Lover had been 
watching Bob White for weeks. 
A quail was seldom seen in that 
part of the state, and just where to 
look for his nest was a puzzle. 

One day the man said to himself, 
“I’m going to find that quail’s 
nest!”” When he reached the 
meadow where he had so often seen 
Bob White feeding, the little brown 
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fellow flew up from the grass. He 
flew to an old rail fence that 
separated the meadow from the 
pasture. The Nature Lover stood 
perfectly still so as not to frighten 
the bird. So after a few moments, 
Bob White tipped his head back 
and whistled loudly and clearly, 
“‘Bob-Bob White! — Bob-Bob 
White!”’ 

And the man, watching him 
through his bird glasses, was sur- 
prised to see what a pretty bird he 
was. With his reddish-brown 
back gleaming in the sunlight, he 
was much handsomer than the 
nature books pictured him. 

After watching Bob White for a 
few minutes, the man began to 
walk carefully this way and that, 
hunting for the nest. According 
to nature books, it might be under 
any clump of brush or weeds. 

It was a hot day, and after an 


hour or two, the man grew very 
warm and tired and discouraged. 
Just beyond the meadow was a 
woodland through which ran a 
bubbling brook, whose icy water 
would cool one’s throat and brow. 
Toward this brook, the Nature 
Man walked. He had given up 
looking for the nest until a cooler 
day should come. And so he 
walked along, looking neither to 
the right nor the left. 

Now it happened that in his 
hurry the man stalked right by 
the little clump of wild rosebushes 
under which the little brown 
mother was sitting on her sixteen 
white eggs. She watched the man 
but she knew that she was cleverly 
hidden. If he had seen her, he 
would probably have thought that 
he was only looking at another 
bunch of brown leaves. 

Bob White watched the man un- 
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til he disappeared among the trees. 
When he could no longer hear foot- 
steps, he threw back his head, 
looked up at the blue, blue sky, 
and called, ‘“‘Bob-Bob White! Bob 
Bob White!”’ 

Soon he flew down from his perch 
and went in search of some insects 
for his dinner. 

Days passed and then one day 
Mrs. Bob White left the nest under 
the wild roses. Following her were 
sixteen fluffy, brown balls. Oh, 
how busy were Father and Mother 
Bob White then. Grass-hoppers, 
caterpillars, moths, beetles, all 
had to be caught and fed to the 
little Bob Whites. 

When the farmer saw _ these 
brown birds wandering through 
the meadow, he was glad. ‘The 
hay will be better this year,” he 
said. ‘“Those quails eat so many 
insects that harm the grass.” 


Frisky Loses His 


Ar was springtime at Farmer 
Brown’s large farm. The horses 
and cows, sheep and goats, chick- 
ens and ducks were all outside en- 
joying the bright sunshine. 

Even Frisky, the naughty little 
black sheep, felt like being good 
today. He cuddled close to his 
mother’s side as they walked along, 
eating the fresh green grass. Some- 
times his brothers and _ sisters 
would glance back to see if he were 
still there. They could not re- 
member when he had stayed close 
to them for one whole morning 
before. He was so very proud of 
his fluffy black coat and seemed 
to think that it gave him good 
reason to run away and do just as 
he pleased. 

Frisky’s mother knew he was 
wanting to tell her something. 
She was a very patient mother and 
walked quietly beside him till he 
spoke. 

“Mother dear, you won’t let 
Farmer Brown shear off my pretty 
black coat, will you? This morn- 
ing I heard him talking to his boy 
about shearing the sheep. Will 
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he cut off all our nice warm wool? 

Mother Sheep laughed softly. 

“Why, Frisky,” she said. ‘‘You 
will be glad to be rid of that warm 
coat before long. Besides it will 
make the farmer’s boy a nice warm 
coat to wear to school next winter. 
And you will be growing a new one 
all the time.”’ 

“But won’t it hurt?” 
Frisky. 

“Not if you are quiet and stand 
still. Mr. Brown is always care- 
ful. He likes all his sheep and 
takes good care of us.”’ 

But Frisky was not used to being 
brave and quiet like his brothers 
and sisters. Also he was very, 
very proud of his black coat. So 
one day when he saw Mr. Brown 
coming into the shed with those 
large sheep-shears, the little lamb 
scampered off as fast as he 
could go. He stayed away a long, 
long time and slept at night in a 
cold ditch near the road. 

After several days his mother 
was surprised to find him cuddled 
up beside her when she awoke one 
morning. 


asked 
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“Poor little Frisky! You still 
have that heavy, warm coat! You 
will be so uncomfortable! she said, 
as she kissed him again and again 
with her warm tongue. 

And indeed, as the days became 
warmer and warmer, Frisky be- 
came more and more uncomfort- 
able. His mother and father and 
brothers and sisters were the ones 
who scampered around now. They 
had been sheared and their coats 
were short and cool. But poor 
Frisky was too warm to run or 
play. He just wilted down. 

One morning he saw Mr. Brown 
coming toward him with the 
shears, but he did not even move 
this time. 

The farmer laughed and rum- 
pled Frisky’s head between his 
hands. 

‘Why! If it isn’t my little black 
sheep back again!” he exclaimed. 
“I thought you were lost. How 
warm you must be! But we'll fix 
you up in no time!” 

And Frisky stood quite, quite 
still while his black, wooly coat was 
clipped off, piece by piece. 
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The Trade Rat 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Mr. and Mrs. Trade-Rat lived in the 
mountains of California. Their nest 
was under the floor of Professor Mar- 
tin’s cabin. Every day Mr. Rat set 
out to find something to take home to 
his nest. 

The professor also went out to collect 
specimens of a certain rare bug. One 
afternoon he sat down on a bank and 
took off his glasses. He placed them 
beside him on the grass, and fell asleep. 

When he awoke a squirrel was scold- 
ing and flicking his tail on a nearby 
branch. The professor smiled and he 
forgot his glasses. And he went back 
to the cabin without them. But that 
evening he hunted everywhere for them. 

“‘Tomorrow,” he said, “I will look 
in that trade-rat’s nest.”’ 


Early next morning Mr. Trade-Rat 
found some crumpled paper near the 
cabin. As he started to carry it home, 
he saw the glasses. They looked pretty 
sparkling in the sunlight, so he traded 
the paper for them. 

Near the door Mr. Rat began to sniff 
the air. ‘The professor is having pan- 
cakes for breakfast,’’ he thought. 

Just then a man came up carrying a 
bug in a glass jar. As the professor 
opened the door, Mr. Rat raced inside. 
He sprang onto a chair, and from there 
onto the table. 


As the professor peered into the jar 
at the bug, he heard a slight noise be- 
hind him, and there was the rat trading 
the glasses for a large piece of pancake. 


The professor and his visitor stood 
very still and watched the trade-rat 
carry the hot pancake back to his nest. 
Then they smiled. 

Professor Martin examined his 
glasses. They were dirty, but they had 
not been damaged. 

‘This time you were a good little rat,”’ 
he said. Then he cleaned his glasses 
and put them on. 
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_ ADVENTURE 5 


EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 
by Marguerite Go de 


EBENEZER INTERVIEWS MR. SPANIEL 


Ebenezer Cottontail is busy as can be 
As columnist upon the daily paper A.B.C. 

/ \ And off to get an interview he goes without delay 

{ ) So be on hand to learn what Mr. Spaniel has to say. 


Mr. Spaniel speaks: 
“Good morning, Mr. Cottontail, 
IKK “T’m pleased to have you call, 
| “I will gladly tell you all. 
““My name is Hermes Christopher; 
}— “I have a pedigree 
es \ “‘And little children everywhere 
+ << » “‘Are very fond of me. 
J | ‘When I was but a puppy small 
< + 2, “I came to live with Ted; 
have my own clean drinking dish, 
““My own clean cozy bed. 
“The tag and collar which I wear 
“Give me the right to run. 
“IT like to play with other dogs 
{| “But fighting isn’t fun. 
“Today, my little master brought 
« “A striped kitten home; 
( a ee “She drinks fresh milk for all her meals 
w\ “And doesn’t like my bone. 
“Cold weather I don’t mind a bit 
““Because I’m safe and warm 


“‘And not like some neglected pets 
“Left out in wind and storm. 
“In summer, quite the other way 
“T find a shady spot 


“And drink cool water through the day 
“To keep from getting hot. 
““My coat of hair is much admired 
““Because it’s brushed each day 
) “In fact, I am so cleanly kept 
“That fleas refuse to stay. 
fa ) “Oh yes, I also wish to add 
Ky ts friendly as can be, 
‘ ‘ ““My disposition is the best 
j “For no one teases me. 
“TI guard my family night and day, 
“T love them, everyone. 
be a lucky dog like me 
Fry “Is really lots of fun.”’ 


=. And now Ebenezer wants to know what YOU have learned about dogs. 
Answers 


Dogs should be kept clean. 

Dogs should have access to coo] fresh drinking water the year around. 

Dogs should have clean beds. 

Dogs do like kittens. A kitten and a dog will get along better than a 
dog and cat. 

A puppy will get along with a cat. 

Dogs perspire through their tongues and need to be kept cool in hot 
weather. 

Never turn a hose on a dog. 

Dogs should never be teased. 

Dogs should be fed proper food. 

Dogs should be allowed to rest and relax undisturbed. 

Pups can easily be taught by cracking a folded paper on your hand. 
Do not use a stick. 

Reward a dog with kindness instead of harsh scoldings. 

Dogs are sensitive. 

Dogs are anxious to please. 

Dogs are — protectors. 

Dogs are faithful friends. 

Dogs are intelligent animals 

Dogs are worthwhile pets. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Easter Joy 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I saved my pennies and I bought 
Some tulips, bright and gay, 

And took them to a crippled girl 
Who could not run and play. 


I wanted her to have a share 
Of Easter beauty too; 
And when I saw how pleased she 
was 
It thrilled me through and 
through. 


My Private Zoo 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


My picture book of animals 
Is like a private zoo 

Which I can visit every day 
And wander slowly through. 


I cannot feed the elephants 
Or hear the lions roar, 

But I can stay before a cage 
For half an hour or more. 


I gaze at the giraff’s long neck, 
The hippo’s ugly shape, 
The zebra’s stripes, the leopard’s 
spots, 
The funny man-like ape. 


In time I'll learn to recognize 
Each animal I see, 

Then when I’m at the city’s zoo 
”T will mean much more to me. 


Wakening the Flowers 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


We like to hear the April rain 
Tap-tapping on the ground, 

Because ’twill waken all the flowers 
That sleep there safe and sound. 


And soon we’ll see their tender 
leaves 
Push slowly into sight 
As though they needed to become 
Accustomed to the light. 


But April’s smiles will give them 
strength 
And quickly they will grow 
And we'll see in the flower beds 
The springtime blooms we know. 


Mrs. Goosey 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Mrs. Goosey 
Has a bonnet 
With some feathers 
Fastened on it. 


Everywhere 
Mi-lady goes 
She wears rubbers 

On her toes. 


She is very 
Very proud, 
Points her nose 
At every cloud. 


Mr. Gander 


Mr. Gander 

Has galoshes, 
Through the rain 

And mud he sloshes. 


They are waterproof 
And high, 

So they keep 
His ankles dry. 


When Mrs. Goosey 
Goes a-walking, 

Mr. Gander 
Comes a-squawking! 


Rain 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Rain, rain, 
On the pane, 
Pittery, pattery, patter; 
Falling down 
To the ground, 
Splishety, splashety, splatter! 


Crickets 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Day has lost 
Her wrist watch 
And night 

Has found it ticking softly 
Among damp grasses. 
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April Fool Day Jokes 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When playing jokes on April first 
Be careful what you do; 
Don’t play a joke you wouldn’t 
want 
A pal to play on you. 


For jokes producing pains or tears 
Like making people trip 

Are not real jokes and using them 
Is not good sportsmanship. 


So if you want to be an Ace 
For playing fair and square, 
When April Fool Day comes 
around 
Pick all your jokes with care. 


A Secret 


ETHEL E. HIcKOK 


There’s something in the air to- 
day — 

A secret —- who can doubt it? 

The South Wind got up early, and 

She told the trees about it. 

The trees all nodded knowingly 


. And raised their arms to pray; 
I’m sure I’ve guessed their secret 


now 
For Spring has come today. 
(Book rights reserved ) 


‘The Little 
Brown Wren’s Return 
SHEILA STINSON 


There’s a little green house 
In the red cherry tree 
Where a little brown wren raised 


A fine family. 


She chattered and scolded 
And taught them the way 
That little brown wrens should 
Behave every day. 


Then one day she called them, 
And all of them left; 

The little green house 

Is alone and bereft. 


But strange as it seems, 
The day that she went, 
She put up no sign, 
‘**For sale, or for rent.”’ 


You see she intends to 
Return in the spring; 

And little green houses 
Where small birds may swing 


Are hard to acquire 

With a cherry tree too... 
So she’ll move back again 
When the winter is through. 
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Question: Moulding clay seems to me to be 
very messy. Can you think of any vital value 
for using it with first grade children? 

Answer: Yes, indeed, I can. I doubt if you 
would find Plasteline very messy. It comes in 
beautiful pastel colors which lend beauty and variety 
to the modeling lessons. I know of no finer way to 
develop creative ability in little children than to 
put their clever little fingers to modeling their 
favorite animals, flowers, fruits, etc. May I sug- 
gest the book ‘‘Creative Art for Graded Schools” 
by Louise D. Tessin, published by Milton Bradley. 
It will offer many a helpful idea. 

Question: Should all the consonant sounds 

be taught and children be able to make 

sounds upon recognition before the names of 
letters are taught? 

Answer: Yes. I think the children in the early 
weeks of Grade I should be taught the initial con- 
sonant sounds both from hearing and from seeing 
them. The letters of the alphabet are usually taught 
from written spelling which, as a rule, is taught either 
in the latter part of Grade I or the early part of 
Grade 2. 

Question: Would you pass out the books 

in the reading period or should the children 

have them in their desks? 

Answer: If it is a question of the basic reader, I 
should certainly recommend that the books be passed 
for each reading period. In this way, the teacher 
can more readily test the child’s rate, accuracy and 
comprehension — Possibly a library book or a book 
for strictly oral reading could be left in the pupil’s 
desk, depending upon the judgment of the teacher. 

Question: How much help should be given 

pupils in their use of their work books? 

Answer: The purpose of the work book is sup- 
posed to be an independent check of the material 
on the part of the pupils — Both the reading text 
and the work book that accompanies it, should be 
so adjusted to the ability of the pupil, that the work 
book should be done independently by the pupils. 
The work book is a means of checking comprehen- 
sion, rate, accuracy. 

Question: In Grade 1, should Social Studies 

have a definite place in the program or should 

it be taught through correlation as we teach 
nature and safety? 

Answer: I believe that Social Studies should have 
a definite place in the curriculum. In Grade 1, 
this is usually the study of the ‘SHome” and its 
various interests. In fact, the Social Studies usually 
constitutes the core of the curriculum, with the 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Reading, Language, Spelling and other subjects 
integrated. 

Question: We take American Childhood in 
the school here. I have been interested in 
the exercises for ‘‘Choral Reading’’ and would 
like something definite as to the manner of 
conducting same. Can you recommend any- 
thing? 

Answer: The following materials should give you 
definite helps on Choral Speaking: ‘“The Reading 
Chorus,”” Hicks, Noble & Noble. (Definite poems 
worked out for Grades 3-8); ‘‘Poetry Speaking for 
Children,” Part 1, Eleanor Faycon, Expression Co., 
Boston; ‘Poetry Arranged for Speaking Choirs,” 
Robinson and Thurston, Expression Co., Boston; 
‘“‘Better Speech and Better Reading,” (Section in 
back of book), Schoolfield, Expression Co., Boston. 

Question: Will you please tell me the titles 

and publishers of a few good plays suitable 

for a third grade. I would like one on Mexi- 

co. The play or plays are to be given for a 

P.T.A. program in April. 

Answer: First let me give you the addresses of 
publishers offering plays for children. “Plays,” 
The Drama Magazine, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
“Christmas and Safety Plays,’ Bernan, Walter 
Baker, Boston, Mass. “Special Days in Primary 
Grades,” Hood, Flanagan, Chicago. ‘Patriotic 
Plays and Programs,”’ Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn. 
‘Four Little Oaks and Other Plays,”’ Beckley-Cardy, 
Chicago. ‘Some Little Plays — How to Act Them”’ 
Mary Whitney, Beckley-Cardy, Chicago. ‘Dia- 
logues and Plays,” Edith Painton, Beckley-Cardy. 
‘““Let’s Give a Play,’”’ Thos. Crowell, Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. ‘Health Plays for Children,” Beckley-Cardy. 
Dialogues and Plays for ‘Country Schools,” Faxon, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. ‘Plays 
for School Days,” Signor, F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
“Closing Day Exercises,’”’ Faxon, F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co. ‘Closing Day in the Primary Grades,” Simons, 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

HELPS ON MEXICO: The best I can do with 

helps on Mexico are the following: ‘‘Robito,” 
Armado, (a dialogue) published by Pan American, 
Music Co. R.K.O. Bldg., Radio City, N. Y. 
Simple stories to be dramatized: ‘‘Mauella’s Birth- 
day,” Bannon, Whitman, Chicago; ‘The Painted 
Pig,” Morrow, Knopf, New York; ‘Mexican Folk 
Tales, Banner, William R. Scott, New York. 

For information on Mexico, I refer you to A Unit 
on Mexicd (with pictures), published by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., 3301 Arthington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


- What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


Current Events Quiz Show 

Contests of any kind always 
appeal to children of all ages. This 
one is both educational and enter- 
taining for a Friday assembly. 
Preliminary eliminations in the 
classroom would determine the 
five finalists for the real contest. 
The timely subject of current 
events can well be correlated with 
other subjects such as — History, 
Geography and Language and 
therefore the activity would not 
detract in any way from the regu- 
lar studies. The Quiz Show, with 
possibly a student Quiz-Master 
could, doubtless be carried on most 
successfully by adopting the meas- 
ures used on the regular radio quiz 


shows. Carolyn Towle 


Daily Errand Pupils 


All children are anxious to do 
any one of the numerous tasks and 
errands which teachers need to 
have accomplished in the course 
of a school day. We found that 
much time was wasted when we 
had to stop and “‘choose”’ someone 
each time. If one child was chosen 
more than another, this caused 
jealousy. Therefore we devised 
this idea — In rotating order, one 
child was chosen for the daily 
errand boy or girl. He or she 
knew in advance and was ready to 
do anything at a moment’s notice. 

— Carolyn Towle 


How to Preserve Flowers 

Here is a new way to preserve 
the season’s flowers that is lots of 
fun and very successful. Choose 
small flowers (pansies, daisies, 
batchelor buttons, sweetpeas, small 
roses etc.) and dry them separately 
in this manner: Be sure that the 
flower is picked when it is dry 
(not with rain or dew onit). Hold 
it head down in a flower pot or 
other container which is larger 
than the blossom. Gradually tric- 
kle warm, clean, dry sand around 
the blossom so that the flower pet- 
als keep their natural position. Put 
the “drying pots” in a dry place 
and leave them undisturbed for 
four weeks or longer. Getting 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


the flowers out of the sand is a 
very delicate operation as_ the 
petals will be dry and thin. Tip 
the pot and let the sand trickle 
out very gradually. You will be 
pleased with the results for you 
will find that you have de-hydrated 
flowers that have retained their 
perfect forms and most varieties 
of flowers will have retained their 
color. 

Now, handling them carefully, 
arrange the flowers in small con- 
tainers. Since they are very light 
and airy it is a good idea to weight 
the stems down with a little white 
sand. Do not stand them where 
they are subject to a draft of air 
as the petals will last longer out 
of the draft. A clear glass dome 
placed over the flowers adds to the 
daintiness of the arrangement and 
protects the flowers from dust and 
ravages of air currents. 


~Ethel E. Hickok 


Want to Save Your 
Fingernails? 

Provide a shoe horn for the 
children to use in putting on rub- 
bers and boots. It really helps 
hold up the back of the overshoe, 
and besides gives the children the 
self-confidence they need in the 
realization that they can help 
themselves. Let them decide 
where the shoe horn can be kept 
so they may get it when needed 
and return it after use. 

— Norma F. Goss 

Rainy Day Entertainment 

We have a special cupboard 
shelf containing jig-saw puzzles 
and boxes of clay for use on rainy 
days. The children come in on 
days when it is too bad to stay 
outside and go to that cupboard 
to get something to play with. 
The two things allow conversation 
to continue while they are being 
enjoyed, so in some respects they 
provide the freedom of the play- 
ground. Since these two forms of 
entertainment are provided only 
for ‘bad’ days as far as weather is 
concerned, they never lose their 
charm and the teacher need not 
stop to worry about what the 


children can do _ before school 
actually begins. Makes the day 
easier for the teacher too. 

— Norma F. Goss 


Promoting Stamps and Bond 
Sales 


We have considered that our 
school with an enrollment of about 
one hundred children, has done 
exceptionally well in the matter of 
stamps and bond selling, but we 
have had to work constantly to 
make the children realize that the 
money they brought was really 
spent to help win the war. For- 
tunately we were so situated geo- 
graphically to a large city that 
when we bought a jeep, for in- 
stance, a jeep would be sent out 
from headquarters to show the 
children what their money had 
purchased. A field ambulance was 
sent, in like manner. Then, when 
any man or woman from the armed 
forces was home on _ furlough, 
they were more than willing to 
add their bit of information cover- 
ing the value of material used in 
the war effort. - Carolyn Towle 


Bright Spots 

Recently I sat in the office of a 
private school in Denver where 
there were two bright red velvet 
cushions in wicker chairs. Stand- 
ing in the office were two little 
girls. One was caressing a red 
cushion. The other child was just 
drinking in the color. The cush- 
ions, you understand, were far too 
lovely to cover by sitting upon 
them. 

On a dull day, here were two 
vibrant color spots in the school 
office. 

You have heard of the magic 
effect of the teacher’s red dress! 
But you have no red dress? You 
have no red velvet cushions? 

It is not a difficult thing to do 
but it is a happy thing to do, to 
put a pretty red something about a 
school room. It tones up the 
spirits of all those about. This 
is particularly true with the little 
people. — Bertha G. Rames 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from Page 61) 


A Benediction 


*‘And now our work is over and 
we are going home. Good-bye, 
Good-bye, be always kind and 
true. Good bye, Good bye, be 
always kind and true.” A _ good- 
bye school song. 

These last five words of the 
song — ‘Be always kind and true,”’ 
have a lingering power for good 
on the little people. Sung slowly 
at the end of the school day it 
becomes a final blessing — a bene- 
diction. 

This benediction is more effec- 
tive if not used constantly. It is 
apt to become trite, lacking in 
vitality if used too often. The 
unexpected, something of the sur- 
prise element is always a factor 
in good teaching. 

After a good day or better still 
after a bad day, I used to gather 
the children about me and say, 
““Let’s sing our ‘Good-bye song’ 
or ‘our kind and true’ song before 
we go.” 

When the group is small, it may 
be a more personal ‘Good bye — 
“Good bye John, Good bye John 
he’s always kind and true.” 

When there is disorder, confu- 
sion in getting ready to go home, 
it may seem best to have the chil- 
dren put their heads down on their 
tables or desks and become quiet 
and composed before singing. 

During this quiet time, the 
teacher should sit close to her chil- 
dren, hands in lap — composed — 
relaxed. Presently the children 
raise their heads and sing, ‘““Good 
bye, Good bye, be always kind and 
true, etc.” 

Thus you send them out with a 
blessing. Him who gives and him 
who receives — both are blessed. 

— Bertha G. Rames 


Plants in Glass Jars 


In order to study the root de- 
velopment as well as the stems and 
leaves of plants, we planted seeds 
in glass jars. Always interested 
in growing plants, the children 
were doubly interested now that 
the root system, hitherto a mys- 
tery, was exposed to their view. 

Securing the glass jars, in prac- 
tically any size or shape, was easy 
in these days of glass-packaged 
foods. First about an inch of 


pebbles were put into each jar for 
drainage, then it was filled with 
soil, and the seeds were planted. 

Particularly satisfactory seeds 
are beans, peas, garden and flower 
seeds, grains, and orange and 
lemon seeds. Northern tree seeds, 
such as apples and nuts must freeze 
before they will germinate. Since 
half the fun of this project is in ex- 
perimenting, it is well to try out as 
many kinds of seeds as possible. 

A variation is to dig up a spade- 
ful of sod from any interesting 
locality, such as the lawn, the 
pasture, the woods, or a swamp. 
Put it in a jar and keep it watered, 
but plant nothing in it. To iden- 
tify the wild plants that come up 
will be a real test. 

These experiments are especially 
valuable for nature study or agri- 
culture classes, as they permit the 
study of the growing roots, and 
do not necessitate digging up the 
whole plant. It is also possible 
to use the magnifying glass to 
study the roots. 

No expense being involved, it is 
possible to have as many plants as 
desired. When no longer wanted, 
they may be taken home or 
thrown away. 

This experiment opens up a 
whole new world to many chil- 
dren, that of life in the soil. To 
many it will be most intriguing to 
discover that certain plants have 
root systems fully as extensive as 
their stems and leaves. 

— Vera Lund 


PAPER TUBE DOLLS| 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Hands are made as outlined in 
Figure 3. . 

Your face powder box-top now 
takes its place as a sunbonnet. 
Cut away part of it so that the top 
of the roll will fit snugly into the 


cut-out section. Figure 10. 
Cover the brim, but not the back, 
with cellulose paper. 


Place the bonnet in position and 
insure its staying there by running 
a brass paper fastener through the 
back of the box top and into the 
back part of the tube head. Now 
cover the back of the bonnet and 
the paper fastener will not show. 

Serpentine paper, crepe paper 
(cut out and crushed to look like 
curls) or any wooly material suita- 
ble for hair gives the finishing 
touch to the doll. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


promote 
Greater Understanding 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published — two books to help 

you achieve this goal in your class- 

room. Contain motivating material — 

make studies attractive, interesting, 

purposeful. 

Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Canada, Mexico, all the 


Central and South American republics. A 
proved success. Second large printing. 


Our United States (new — different) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, and eleven States of the Union. 


60c each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 
Payment must accompany order 


— 


For Classroom Activities 


Every Day of the Month 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Every month new, different, practical teaching 
aids, art and craft projects, ideas that help you 
motivate all subjects of the curriculum. Kinder- 
garten and primary material in abundance. 


$3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. AC3 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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ae FREE: Project material. If you are not ac- 
| quainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
a lsend for free specimen project shects. . 


Health Poster 
(See Page 34) 


This little girl is walking to 
school on a rainy morning. Do 
you think she will get her feet 
wet? Will her body get wet? 
What do you wear out of doors on a 
rainy morning? What might hap- 
pen if you did not keep your feet 
and body dry? 

Color the umbrella dark green 
with an orange and yellow handle. 
Color her raincape a light yellow- 
green; her boots black and her 
dress yellow with red-orange dots. 
The puppy is black and white. 
Color the sky and water pools 
grey blue with darker streaks of 
grey for the rain drops. 


Safety Poster 
(See Page 35) 


Always put your toys away when 
you have finished playing with 
them. Toys left carelessly on 
steps can cause serious accidents. 
The little boy in the poster sees 
his toy wagon on the steps as Big 
Sister is about to step down on it. 
He is warning her not to step 
down. If he had not been there 
Big Sister might have fallen. 

Color the wagon red. Big Sis- 
ter’s shoes and skirt and hair are 
brown, her blouse orange. The 
little boy had brown hair, red 
striped sweater and dark blue 
trousers. Color the doorway space 
back of the children yellow. The 
walls and steps light brown or tan. 


APRIL 
ART SUGGESTIONS 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


It has been a long time since we 
have offered a lesson on cutting 
silhouettes. Because the results 
are always so satisfactory and the 
work so entertaining, we suggest 
you incorporate such a lesson in 
your art work for this month. 

(See Pages 32-33) 
Almost any subject can be illus- 
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trated in silhouette form, — as, a 
scene of trees or a ship at sea, an 
animal or a human figure, a flower 
or fruit. An illustration which 
may appear intricate in its finished 
form can be built up from many 
separate parts. (See the bird and 
the Three Bears. ) 

Interesting effects can be cut 
from folded paper, — (rooster and 
dogs). Units for a border may be 
cut from a group of papers, and 
then pasted along a plain base, — 
(ducks and rabbits). 

Your drawing may be made on 
scratch paper first and then traced 
upon the cutting paper. Or the 
drawing may be made directly 
upon the cutting paper. Be sure 
your outlines are clear. Cut care- 
fully and accurately. 

Silhouettes may be cut from 
white paper, black or any color. 

(See Page 12) 

We might include the suggestion 
on this page in our art work, for 
neat cutting and pasting is also a 
work of art. 

The game angle can have many 
variations. It might be a case 
where Billy holds up the card with 
the cat. Mary then asks a ques- 
tion about a cat, and Jack, who 
follows, must answer the question. 


(See Page 13) 

Here, too, an artistic touch 
makes these number cards more 
attractive. Instead of flowers, the 
subjects may be birds or animals. 
The number work may be addition, 
multiplication, subtraction or divi- 
sion. The number work may be 
applied to the subject of the pic- 
ture, as: Take five roses away from 
seven roses, leaves two roses. Here, 
too, the pictures may be pasted on 
the cards instead of painted on. 


College of Cducation 


THOROUGH FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER. PRES. BOX 5!2-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 


West including Ariz., Callif., 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. 


Nev., Ore., 


$2000-$3000 


Wash. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGEN 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Boston University 
1945 SUMMER TERM 
* 


Intersession — May 22-June 30 


Summer Session — July 2-August 11 


* 


Teachers and school administrators may 
plan programs in 


Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Commercial Education 
V Education 
uidance 
Health and ‘Phy sical Education 
Psychology and Measurement 
Education 
Remedial Reading 
Social Studies 
School Music 


* 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Institute on Guidance and Personnel 


July 16-27 
For bulletin and further details, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street — Boston 16, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for 


The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 


chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROs., Inc. 
$22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,.MASSACHUSETTS 
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Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


SEAT WorK THAT IS TIMELY — correlated to the Government’s urgent request to save and conserve 
-ssential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 

Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text and outline design that a child can under- 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 

The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic- 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 

Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 

The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS’ SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 
Easy Method of Teaching Children to Tell Time 


Time- to hearn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under cach 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 
time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other sheets bear clock dials on which the child 


draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
phases of telling time. 


Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child 


Twelve sheets, size 9 x 11% inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


School Supply Dealer Springfield 2, Massachusetts CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


j To save der, ~ bikes 
W 4 | 3 
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